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PERSONAL GROOMING 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) ‘Exercise is Vital’’ chart plus 


DENTAL HEALTH 
(For both Elementary and “sores 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for El 


(For High School and College.) NEW 


Gr g-for-School charts in color, 





NEW Teacher’ s Manual; student leaf- 





“Am | Physically Fit?’’ student folders }] classes and special material for high 


(including check sheets). school groups. 





lets. Also Hand Care Programs. 





Yours...Free! These Teaching Helps 
for Better Health and Grooming! 


Send today for this visual material to 
liven your Physical Fitness Programs. 


N SUCCESSFUL health and grooming pro- 

grams—visual aids can motivate new inter- 
est in your groups. So to help you simplify 
your work, we offer you this carefully planned 
material, free. 

Enthusiastic students and instructors, too, 


often tell us how much has been gained by use 
of our graphic full-color wall charts, student 
material and teaching manuals. 

So check each of the four distinct programs, 
including “Muscles and Exercise,” “Dental 
Health,” “Hand Care” and “Body Cleanliness.’ 
Note that they include a number of new aids. 
Then fill out the coupon below and mail it to 
us today for your free copies. 


[ooo eR heateieneiee, 
I Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-26 | 
| 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. | 
| Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. | 
I 1. Physical Fitness —] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health () (For Elemen. & H. S.) | 
3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness (1 Hand Care [1] | 
| Name sa icbicasesaiia ve bees Cab Sea nE Be aEGNabAoaba Re Tin obakea canapshisoaesini dMuadaseasiebstaabuvberts ; 
| nn Nee MUNIN IUD os asivnnesachsvnyngnnssdubwvvehsasdoceesdsiscakaense | 
| (where you teach) 
| RO tne Se PPE at net ets ssdyicn sacked oeaeaia tes rie aaenaeehaden yams | 
| City State 2usaiciSiaciaenasoutes | 
(Check: ) Elementary Jr. High Sr. High | 
| Student | 
College Teacher Training College Pecher Other | 
| NE Io oi eM ers a vik ried) cccasnunih ove stieveeen beatae Number of Classes Taught ; 
| Subject Taught No. of students in one class: Girls Boys 
| itle | 
| 
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Editorial Comment... 


Report From The Front 


The Kentucky Legislature is in ses- 
sion. As we go to press, no school bills 
have been passed. Several have been 
introduced and have been referred to 
committees. (See the K.E.A. News 
Flash). 


Every teacher, supervisor, and school 
administrator has a stake in the pending 
school legislation. Everyone of you be- 
longs to the K.E.A. and has had an op- 
portunity, directly or indirectly, to take 
part in drafting the proposed legislation 
for the schools. The fact of K.E.A. 
membership is all that is necessary to 
define one’s responsibility in connection 
with this program. The successful cul- 
mination of our efforts will depend on 
the complete and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of every single member. 


Your officers alone cannot do this job. 
They have to be supported in every local- 
ity in the state. No teacher lives so far 
away from her representative or senator 
that he or she cannot, or could not, have 
seen him sometime since he was elected. 
A few have done this and have done it 
splendidly. In many cases this whole 
matter has been left to the Superintendent 
or Principal. It is no more his responsi- 
bility than that of the teacher. We are 
all members of the K.E.A. and it is the 
strength of that united membership that 
gets things done—when they are done. 


More than half the items in our Legis- 
lative Program are designed to help di- 
rectly or indirectly the individual teach- 
er. It is a large and forward looking 
program. If enacted into law it will mean 
much to the future of our profession and 
more to the future of the children of the 


state. There is opposition to some parts 
of it. This opposition falls into three 
general categories: First, there is the man 
who thinks education is unnecessary and 
that the state is already spending too 
much for schools; second, there is the 
fellow who has some pet scheme he wants 
to get over and he will trade his vote on 
any issue that will give a lift to his sel- 
fish interest; then, there is the “states- 
man” who is against our program be- 
cause someone else is for it. There are 
other types of dissenters, but none of 
either type can be convinced of the merit 
of our program and persuaded to support 
it except by the people of his own com- 
munity. 

It is not an easy matter to get proposed 
laws made into statutes. It means days 
and nights of gruelling and ofttimes un- 
pleasant work to gain support for meas- 
ures that are the least controversial. 
When your officers, who are charged with 
the responsibility of “getting a law over”, 
have the task of contacting every member 
of the General Assembly, and when a 
member responds by saying: “Why, the 
people in my district have never said any- 
thing to me about this; I’m sure if they 
had wanted it they would have told me,” 
the worker is stymied. Right then he 
has to begin to do work you should have 
done before your legislator left home. 
You missed your opportunity to “have a 
part” in the K.E.A. and you made it 
doubly difficult for those who are really 
out on the firing line, and if there are 
many who are thus indifferent, the pro- 
gram is jeopardized. 

The. future progress of education in 
our state is going to depend largely on 
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the work of the individual teacher. We 
are going to have to show the tax-paying 
public that it is getting value received for 
its investment in schools. Whenever it is 
so convinced it will give generous sup- 
port to education. Likewise, legislation, 
favorable to teachers, is going to be 
achieved when the legislators are con- 
vinced that the individual teacher wants 
it, needs it, and is doing something to 
bring it about. 

The seventeen points in our Legisla- 





tive Program affect in some way every 
phase of education and every interest of 
the teacher’s life. They are all in the 
steady forward march. These goals may 
be reached if every teacher really de- 
sires them and does her part to achieve 
them. The leaders of the organized 
teachers are out there on the battleline, 
but a general wins no victories without 
an army to back him up. You who read 
this are part of the army. Where are 
you? 





The Other Nineteen 


AM A TEACHER in a one room school 
in Kentucky—a school situated on a 
red clay hill far back in the country. 

The rain has been pouring steadily 
from the skies since early dawn. It has 
been raining for almost a week now and 
the roads are full of water and so muddy 
that one can scarcely drive. I drove to 
school this morning with great difficulty, 
but I wonder about tomorrow. 

I have one pupil today. IT’ve just 
heard her reading lesson and she is now 
copying some sentences written on the 
blackboard. She probably wouldn’t be 
here today but she happens to be my 
daughter. This is her first year and I 
know how important that is. 

But there are nineteen other children 
who aren’t here today—many of them 
haven’t been at school for two months. 
They have their excuses all right— 
“They’ve been sick, the weather is bad, 
and they have so far to walk.” If you 
ask their fathers why they aren’t in school 
they’ll say, “I’m not putting my children 
out to wade in mud and snow.” So, 
I sit at school with one pupil and think 
about the other children and their lack 
of educational opportunity. My hands 
are tied—I’ve done all I can do. 


Mrs. ELEANOR ELoisE WomaAc 
Teacher, Green County, Kentucky 


The problem is too big for me, too big 
for the parents, too big for the Superin- 
tendent and the Attendance Officer. Its 
solving calls for good roads, warm school 
houses, and means of transportation. 
What is to become of these nineteen chil- 
dren? What chance do they have to fit 
themselves for the role of being our men 
and women of tomorrow’s world? What 
hope is there for these little forsaken 
communities scattered over the state? 

Nineteen children stay at home. The 
teacher and her daughter leave the school 
house in a few hours and drive home. 
The parents pay their taxes, but there are 
no results from it for themselves or their 
children. The teacher draws her salary 
—salary for what? 

There is an empty school house stand- 
ing desolate on a deserted school yard. 
The desks are bare, the books inside un- 
touched. The fire in the little heating 
stove in the middle of the room dies down 
and slowly goes out—and with it dies the 
hope of things that could have opened a 
door to new visions and new opportuni- 
ties. 
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Wake Up Kentucky 


IME MOVES on. Tomorrow we move 

into a new year, a new day and a new 
era. We have straightened our backs 
bent in the toil of conducting a terrible 
war. Now that our hands and our minds 
are free from that tension, we are begin- 
ning to look around our homes, our com- 
munity, and our state for the tasks that 
had to be pushed aside. As we come into 
the springtime of this new era, we see 
some spots that, though they have been 
in cultivation, are not yielding up to 
reasonable standards; other spots we see 
that have been permitted to grow up in 
sprouts; and still other spots have not 
been developed at all, though they look 
inviting and promising. So with a 
springtime whoop, we call “Wake Up 
Kentucky”. 

A few weeks ago, our Supt. gave us 
some comparisons with other states on 
our rank economically, socially, and edu- 
cationally. You were all surprised and 
embarrassed to find that, in many re- 
spects, we ranked well up in 40’s. You 
have asked that I make a diagnosis of 
these ills and prescribe a remedy. 

An educational system is always what 
the people of a community or a state want 
it to be. From the beginning, Kentucky 
has been largely a rural and agricul- 
turally minded—not too much interested 
in education. As a matter of fact, our first 
two state constitutions never made any 
mention of education; and it was 25 
years before any governor mentioned 
education in his messages to the people. 

The educational progress of any state 
is always closely parallel to the social 
and economic progress of the people of 
that state. Our educational program will 
improve little faster than the social and 


TALMAGE HuFF 
Principal, Cumberland, Ky. 


economic life of our people improves. 
Educational progress will be slightly in 
the lead, but not far. So we must think 
of our economic status. Our economic 
life can improve only as we produce 
more and better goods and services for 
our society. Our unproductive areas 
must be more productive. Each area 
must produce what it can best produce. 

One great weakness in our economy 
is the fact that Kentucky is too much an 
agricultural state. In the U. S. as a 
whole, 18% of the population is engaged 
in farming. In Kentucky, 36% of our 
3 million people (about 1 million) are 
trying to make a living by farming. A 
great part of that is at the subsistence 
level; and much of it is at the sub-mar- 
ginal level. At the level the impover- 
ished and mis-used soil just wont support 
its occupants. They must live at a very 
low economic standard or find something 
else to supplement their income. Just 
recall, 85% of our farmers have no elec- 
tric lights; and 96% have no running 
water. Lands that are in no way suited 
to farming are tilled without profit. Ken- 
tucky ranks 41st among the states oh the 
per capita profit from farming. 

Our state is so little industrialized that 
we have no power to hold for leadership 
some of the best people that we train 
and educate. There is little opportunity 
here for them in their chosen field. They 
must find a place that can demand their 
services. For every one person that comes 
into our state, three persons go out. And 
it is my guess that, man for man, we get 
cheated in the exchange. We must de- 
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velop ourselves to have a stronger pulling 
power for the trained leadership for our 
three million people. 


“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish”. We must set about the business 
of improving our economy. What are 
some of the things that we might con- 
sider? 


1. First, I believe it would be profit- 
able to have a permanently paid, 
competent research commission to 
furnish facts and possibilities to 
industrialists who might be lead to 
see the merit of our state for vari- 
ous industries. E. g. I wonder if 
any glass manufacturer were ever 
presented with the possibility of 
glass manufacture from the jack 
rocks and sand of our old Pine 
Mountain. That mountain is full 
of silicon. 


2. The already-established factory 
will likely not change its location; 
but we can hold out the possibili- 
ties for new industries. E. g. 
What would be the possibility for 
developing smokeless fuel from 
our coal. All our cities are fight- 
ing the “smoke menace”. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has already 
experimented and found out that 
it can be done profitably. Why 
not have such plants in our coal 
fields. Then we could ship only 
the smokeless fuel and the by- 


products—the waste left out. 


3. Why not encourage some of our 
furniture manufacturers to set up 
at the source of the lumber supply. 
Ship only the finished product. 


4. We have all the essentials for the 
manufacture of plastics. Why not 
manufacture at the source of the 
materials supply? 
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If you will praise 

A little more 

And give of blame 

A little less 

You'll have more days 
With sunny skies 

And have more nights 
With twinkling stars 
And have more friends 
With happy smiles. 
And if you give 

Of kindly words 

And hold your wrath 
When things go wrong, 
You will not have 

So many hours 

Of deep regret 

For words once said 
That made a wound 
That will not heal, 
And if you try 

To find the good 

In other men 

And let the ill 

Fade out and die 

Your little world - 
Will have a glow 

That will bring warmth 
And loveliness 

To friend and foe. 


v.P.E, 


5. How about developing the beauti- 
ful in Kentucky? What about 
developing some parks and recre- 
ational areas amid our matchless 
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mountain scenery. To make it 
local, why shouldn’t Cumberland 
cash in on the Raven’s Nest, The 
Devil’s Tater Patch, The Log 
Rock, and the Pine Mountain 
Caves? 


6. Farmers need more guidance. 
They need to be shown how to re- 
claim and develop some of their 
impoverished areas. I believe 
every county should have some 
demonstration farms operated by 
the state to show the possibilities 
for farming in any particular 
area. Demonstration has always 
meant more than “telling them 
how”. 


7. The submarginal areas should be 
withdrawn from farming and put 
back into the growth of forests, 
parks, game preserves and recrea- 
tional areas. Let each area de- 
velop what it can best and most 
profitably develop. 


Again I say, “We can improve our 
economic standards only as we produce 
more and better goods and services’. As 
we do that we shall hold our own trained 
personnel and attract others. People 
love Kentucky; but they can’t live on just 
sentiment. We must produce, each in 
his most promising field. Education will 
then be more easily and enthusiastically 
supported and financed. 

Our Education moves to meet the de- 
mands of society. In the early days of 
our state, education was for the few—for 
the ministry, a few professions—prep- 
aration for college. Those who were con- 
cerned with the manual labor of develop- 
ing farm lands, etc., were not interested 
in education. But as the farm lands be- 
came impoverished and as higher stand- 
ards of living became possible, there be- 
gan to be a rapidly increased demand for 





more education. In 1870 there were 
only 80,000 high school students in the 
U.S. Today there are over 7 million in 
high school—over 90 times as many as 
then. Much of that increase has taken 
place in the last 25 years. 

It is true that we have made some 

good progress in the past 15 years; but 
we had a long way to come; and at the 
same time our neighboring states were 
making even greater progress—widening 
the educational gap between us and them. 
We have gotten free text books consolida- 
tion, teacher retirement, teacher tenure, 
and increased state support. Twenty 
years ago our per capita state support 
was about $6.00. Today it is over three 
times that amount per child. “You 
operated the schools alright then; what 
are you doing with all the extra money?” 
you say. You will recall that since that 
time our high school enrollments have 
sky-rocketed; and it really takes the 
money to operate high schools. Since 
that time, Harlan County has been forced 
to build seven high schools from the 
ground up, at a cost of over $1,500,000. 
Had it not been necessary to have the 
building program, we could have given 
a very decent boost to our instructional 
program. Let me mention just a few of 
our worries. 
1. “As is the teacher, so is the school’’. 
We haven’t the teachers. What went with 
them? They left teaching for more profit- 
able employment—many of them the 
best teachers we had. 

In 1938, we had 17,000 teaching posi- 
tions in Kentucky with 26,000 certifi- 
cated teachers, having no less than two 
years of college. Our Harlan County 
Board of Education had raised its stand- 
ard above that of the state to three years 
of.college for teachers. Then came the 
war; and 13,000 of our 26,000 certifi- 
cated teachers went to other positions, 
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leaving us to employ 4000 emergency 
teachers in Kentucky. Even the emer- 
gency teachers were not attracted by our 
salaries. 60% of them did not apply for 
re-employment in 1943-44. 

2. Our percentage of attendance is too 
low. We have 718,000 children in our 


Ky. school census. We have enrolled 
78% of the state census. We have had 
in average daily attendance only 77% 
of our enrollment. That is a little over 
400 thousand out of 718 thousand in 
average daily attendance. There are 
several causes for that. 

(1) Students over 16 dropping out to 
work. 

(2) Lack of adequate transportation 
and inaccessability. 

(3) Truancy. 

(4) Prodigal Parents (as well as 
“Prodigal Sons”’). 

(5) The school’s curricular offering 
fails to meet the needs and in- 
terests of many students. Our 
program should be largely voca- 
tional for some—shops, trades 
etc., if we had the money. 

3. The cost of transportation, due to 
consolidation and the increased enroll- 
ments of high school pupils, has been a 
heavy expense. And it had to be paid 
from the funds that could have otherwise 
been used for teachers’ salaries. There 
should be a more adequate transporta- 
tion system, paid by the state from a 
separate allotment. 

4. We need more money in our state 
equalization fund. There is too much 
lack of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for it to be met by the 10% now 
devoted to that purpose. E.g. Wood- 
ford County has an assessed value per 
pupil of $11,074 while Clinton County 
has only $338 assessed value per pupil. 
Those differences merit a larger percent- 
age for equalization. 
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5. Our 50 year old state constitution 
is badly out of date and in need of re- 
vision. One of its provisions prevents 
any state employee from receiving more 
than $5000. That means that our Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction can 
not receive more than that, regardless of 
his merits. In addition to that he must 
mix up in politics to get himself elected, 
and then not be eligible for reelection. 
He hasn’t the time to develop a well-de- 
signed educational program. 

6. Our State Board of Education is 
composed of our State Superintendent 
and 7 other members appointed by the 
governor, two each year, except that one 
is appointed the year the Superintendent 
is elected. This makes the state board of 
education subject to the disruptions of 
the governor’s appointments—if he wish- 
es. The National Education Policies 
Commission recommends nine members, 
one appointed each year. 

7. The state Department of Education 
needs more money if it is to give the 
guidance that the schools of the state 
need. As a part of the Department of 
Education, there should be an Educa- 
tion Planning and Research Board to 
study all phases of our social, economic 
and educational interests. If and when 
we need information and guidance, it 
should be available. 

8. There must be more money for the 
schools if we are to offer an acceptable 
program. According to our ability to 
pay, relative with other states, we pay 
only 2/3 as much as the average state. 
We should at least be up to the average. 
9. In this Legislature now coming up, 
there will be an administration effort to 
repeal the State Income Tax. If that is 
repealed, there is little doubt that our 
schools will have less than we have now. 
In the final analysis, if we don’t have the 
money, we can’t have the schools. 
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The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


agree etaden or forty-four 
United Nations met in London from 
November 1-16, 1945, to create the Con- 
stitution of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO). The Conference was 
held to carry out provisions for educa- 
tional and cultural cooperation which 
had been made in the United Nations 
Charter five months before at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Like other new organs for interna- 
tional cooperation, UNESCO has been 
established to help promote peace and 
security in the world. The new Organ- 
ization will work toward mutual under- 
standing among nations through educa- 


tional and scientific development, and_ 


cultural exchange. 

In her address on the opening day of 
the Conference, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 
British Minister of Education, addressed 
herself to teachers everywhere with the 
words, “When this organization is es- 
tablished, see that you make it your own, 
to reflect your wishes and to meet your 
needs. See that its influence penetrates 
from the officials at its center to the 
scattered workers on the circumference, 
so that the unity of the teaching pro- 
fession may at last be no empty slogan 
but a living reality.” 

What follows here is an attempt to 
answer some of the inquiries most often 
made in connection with the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. 


What is UNESCO? 
UNESCO is an organization of gov- 
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WiiiraM G. Carr 
Associate Secretary 
National Education Association 


ernments acting on behalf of their 
peoples. It is prohibited from interfer- 
ing with activities which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
nation. 


What is the Main Purpose 
of UNESCO? 


To quote its new Constitution, the pur- 
pose of UNESCO is “to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collab- 
oration among nations through educa- 
tion, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for 
the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are 
affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language 
or religion, by the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 


What Will UNESCO Do? 


Although UNESCO’s definite program 
cannot be set up until the first meeting of 
the Organization is held, several pro- 
posed activities were discussed at Lon- 
don. These included the establishment 
of: a central information service on stu- 
dent and teacher exchange; a program of 
cooperation in press, radio, and motion 
picture communication; and a world uni- 
versity. Other functions may be the 
drafting of international agreements on 
copyright laws, and on the teaching of 
mutual understanding in the schools of 
the various member nations. Special at- 
tention will be given to international 
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scientific cooperation, adult education, 
and the exchange of books and other 
printed material. 


How Will UNESCO Operate? Teachers 


The Organization will hold an annual 
General Conference, attended by not . 
more than five delegates from each na- increase your salary, or 
tion. This General Conference wili plan 


locati 
the program and policies of UNESCO, Rent keen rol sha eee 


and will elect an Executive Committee of through our personal 
18 members to put the program into placement seevion:: Witte 
action. 

When twenty or more nations have for Free Registration. 


formally accepted the Constitution of 
UNESCO, the Organization can come in- . 
to operation. It is hoped that this process 
of ratification can be completed by May, Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
1946, and that the first meeting of the MENTOR, KENTUCKY 
General Conference can be held immedi- 
ately thereafter. 


To Teach Efficiently the Mechanics of High School English 


ESSENTIALS OF 
COMMUNICATION 


Joun E. Brewron 
Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 























Lots McMuLian MyriaM Pace 
Teacher of English * Teacher of English 
Laboratory School, Peabody College Oakwood High School 
Nashville, Tennessee Dayton, Ohio 


This is a workbook in high school English with abundant 
drill on all mechanical phases of the subject, and brief in- 
structional material to accompany it. ESSENTIALS OF COM- 
MUNICATION can be used to supplement any series of text- 
books, but many teachers use it as a complete course. The 
units in each book are so constituted that they can be used 
in any order the teacher desires. There is a pre-test and a 
summary test for each unit. There are four books in the 
series, one for each year of high school. 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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WhysWas “Science” 
Added to UNESCO? 


One of the principal decisions of the 
London Conference was to include scien- 
tific as well as educational and cultural 
cooperation within the scope of the Or- 
ganization. The importance of science 
in the modern world and its close rela- 
tionship to educational and cultural pat- 
terns was the cause of the addition of 
“science” to the title of the Organization 
and to the provisions of its Constitution. 


Who Attended the UNESCO 
Conference? 


Costa Rica, Ethiopia, Honduras and 
the Soviet Union, were the only United 
Nations who had no representatives at 
the London Conference. The absence of 
Russia was especially regretted, and a 
message from the Conference was sent to 
Moscow expressing the hope that the 
Soviet Union will be able to participate 
later in the work of UNESCO. 


How Will UNESCO Be Financed? 


The way in which UNESCO will be 
financed will be decided later when the 
relationship between the United Nations 
Organization (UNO) and UNESCO has 
been determined. It was stressed at the 
Conference that the method of adminis- 
tering the UNESCO budget must be one 
that will preserve the autonomy of the 
educational organization in its own 
sphere. 


What Will the ‘National 
Commissions’’ Be? 


It was decided at London that efforts 


should be made to develop a close rela- 
tionship between educators, scientists, 
and cultural leaders, as well as among 
governments. For this purpose, a Na- 
tional Commission or similar body will 
be set up in each country to act as a 
bridge between UNESCO and the educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural interests of 
the peoples of member nations. 


How Will UNESCO be 
Related to UNO? 


UNESCO will become one of the 
specialized agencies within the frame- 
work of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations Organization. The 
exact relationship will be determined 
later when the two organizations have 
come into actual operation. 


Will UNESCO Start its Work 
“From Scratch’’? 


Besides completing the Constitution, 
the Conference set up a Preparatory 
Commission to prepare the agenda and 
plan the program for the first meeting 
of UNESCO. The Commission is com- 
posed of one representative from each 
member nation. 


Where Will UNESCO Be Located? 


There was some discussion at the Con- 
ference over whether UNESCO should 
be located in the same place as UNO. 
It was generally felt that it would be 
desirable to separate the educational 
functions of UNESCO as far as possible 
from the political and economic func- 
tions of UNO, and Paris was selected by 
the Conference as the location of 
UNESCO’s permanent headquarters. The 


_ General Conference of the Organization, 


however, will meet annually in various 
cities throughout the world. 
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Our Legislative Program 


hes Is being written on the eve of the 
opening day of the 1946 session of 
the Kentucky General Assembly. Leg- 
islators, 138 of them, representing all 
sections of our state are in Frankfort 
awaiting the call to order for what prom- 
ises to be a most interesting session of 
our lawmakers. Present also are rep- 
resentatives of corporations, organiza- 
tions and other groups each interested in 
the promotion of or opposition to certain 
legislative proposals. The lobbies of 
Frankfort’s hotels buzz with excitement 
as plans are made and executed. To- 
morrow the big show gets under way. 

What are the prospects for the enact- 
ment into law of our legislative pro- 
gram? This is the question that we of 
the teaching profession are asking. The 
answer depends upon YOU. By the time 
this issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL reaches you, the first few 
weeks of the 1946 Legislature will be 
history. But it will still not be too late 
for effective action on your _patt. 
Committees will have been appointed and 
bills will have been introduced, but final 
action will not have been taken on many 
measures. The time is NOW, as you 
read this, for you and other school- 
minded citizens to contact our duly 
elected Senators and Representatives and 
urge support of the entire K.E.A. Pro- 
gram. 

Our Legislative Program this year was 
carefully prepared. It is the product of 
exhaustive study by many members of 
our profession over a period of nearly 
two years. It is a comprehensive, unified 
program and calls for improvement at 
all educational levels,—elementary, high 
school, college and university. Involved 
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Joun W. BrooKER 


Director Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 
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in the program are better salaries for 
teachers, a longer school term, better 
school buildings and equipment, more 
modern textbooks selected by teachers to 
meet local needs, an enriched curriculum 
with special emphasis on vocational 
training, an expanded program of higher 
education, safer and more serviceable 
pupil transportation, better school attend- 
ance and in general, more nearly equal 
educational opportunities for all the 
children of Kentucky. The program has 
been endorsed or approved by the Ken- 
tucky Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
The Kentucky Federation of Womens 
Clubs, the State Association of School 
Board Members, The Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and many 
other state organizations. 

Truly, the stakes are high. The en- 
riched school services for Kentucky’s 
childhood proposed in our program de- 
serves the unstinted support of all school 
people and forward looking Kentuckians. 
What are you, as a teacher, willing to do 
to secure these benefits for our boys and 
girls? Will you present the facts, the 
needs of the schools to your official rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature? Will you 
urge support of our program of improve- 
ment? Will you go the “extra mile”? 
Your answer to these questions and what 
you do in support of this program now 
and in the days immediately ahead may 
well determine the future of the teach- 
ing profession in this state. Indeed, 
what you do or fail to do, may well de- 
termine the future of Kentucky. 
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Your Retirement Program 


(Explain To Your Representative and Senator) 


j lew FOLLOWING corrective legislation 
has been approved in principle by the 
Kentucky Education Association and the 
Retirement Board. Your interest and 
help will be needed in securing the favor- 
able consideration of the members of the 
General Assembly in the passage of 
amendments embodying the principles 
approved. It is a modest program but 
one the Retirement System can finance 
if the appropriation requested is granted 
by the General Assembly. 

1. Increase the minimum annuity 
from $100.00 to $100.00 plus $10.00 
per service year in excess of 20 years, 
but for not more than $300.00, the high- 
est minimum. . 

This amendment would increase, if 
adopted, the present annuities of 45% 
of the retired teachers an average of 
50%. Some would get an increase of 
100%. Amendment is badly needed. It 
would also protect teachers retiring in 
the future. 

2. Give all prior service a value of 
1%, and all subsequent service a value 
of 114% (regardless of age at retire- 
ment), reduced actuarially to age at re- 
tirement. 

Example: age 64, present annuity 
$207.00, proposed annuity $342.26. 

Example: age 65, present annuity 
$344.00, proposed annuity $367.85. 

Under the present law the increase 
from age 64 to age 65, and from age 69 
to age 70, keep teachers from retiring at 
the proper time. Under the proposed 
change, the increase is uniform from 
year to year. It also provides for an 
average increase of 20% for all teachers 
retiring under age 70. For the average 


N. O. KImMBLER 


Executive Secretary 
State Teachers Retirement System 
Frankfort, Ky. 
@ 
teacher the increase at age 60 is 48%; 
at age 61, 52%; at age 64, 65%, but 
less at older ages because present annui- 
ties are higher at older ages. It does 
not reduce anybody. 

3. Increase in maximum annuity 
from $1,000.00 to $1,200.00. Under 
this change maximum contribution would 
be on $2,400.00 instead of $2,000.00 as 
at present. 

4. For each year of out-of-state or 
in-state subsequent service paid for, al- 
low credit for one year of out-of-state 
prior service properly verified. Not 
more than 8 years of out-of-state prior 
service to be accepted. Payment to be 
made at rate member would have paid 
had she been in Kentucky, plus 3% com- 
pound interest. About 2,000 members 
have out-of-state service. 

Almost all states have some form of 
reciprocity. It would help in recalling 
some of our own teachers who have gone 
away and in competing with other states 
for teachers. 

5. To help pay for the first three 
increases above, members to contribute 
2% to age 30; 3% to age 40; and 4% 
from age 40 to retirement. (At present 
members contribute same per cent based 
upon age at entrance during continuous 
membership). The State to “match” all 
contributions as now. 

Under the present law we are grad- 
ually approaching a uniform contribu- 
tion of 2% since our new members enter 
under age 30. We cannot afford to con- 
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tinue to do so. A 2% contribution from 
the member matched by the State is 4%. 
Four per cent will not maintain the Re- 
tirement System even under the present 
law. 

6. Increase the annual appropriation 
from $823,000.00 to $1,170,000.00; 
that is $347,000.00 per year. This would 
be $300,000.00 for prior service; $30,- 
000.00 for administration and $840,- 
000.00 to “match” teachers’ contribu- 
tions. 


needed for No. 1 and No. 2 above; about 
$165,000.00 will be needed for the prior 
service part of present annuities. The 
office could give better service on $30,- 
000.00. 

The amount appropriated for teachers’ 
salaries determines the amount needed 
to “match” their contributions. If 
$8,000,000.00 is provided from local 
tax and $20,000,000.00 provided by the 
State, the amount required to “match” 
the teachers’ contributions is $840,- 
000.00. 

This legislative program is in “bal- 
ance’; it is a minimum program and it 
deserves your support and the support 
of your Representative and Senator. They 
are anxious to do the right thing and de- 
serve a thorough understanding of the 
needs of the System and the desires of 
the teachers concerned. 





EMPLOYMENT 


Full, or part-time. Excellent opportunity for 
advancement. Special consideration given to 
discharged service men and women. College 
graduates preferred. Give age, education, 
business and professional experience in letter 
addressed to H. C. Goff, personnel manager, 
Department A, 1124 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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FEBRUARY 11—George Washington’s Birth- 
day? Yes, from 1732 to 1752! After 1752, 
when the Gregorian Calendar was finally 
accepted by Great Britain, the birthday fell 
upon the 22nd, but the first public celebra- 
tion was not held on that date until 1790 by 
the Tammany Society of New York. 


PPS 


ONLY middle-grade readers organized on a 
carefully worked-out plan which affords a 
well-balanced program of (a) Readiness (b) 
Story and (c) Skill Development are TO- 
DAY AND TOMORROW, Grade 4; LOOK- 
ING FORWARD, Grade 5; and MOVING 
AHEAD, Grade 6, in EASY GROWTH IN 
READING series. 


PPO 


COLLEGE graduates in America now number 
4,000,000, over two million of whom received 
their degrees since 1930! 


PPI™ 


HOW long was a yard in the days of King 
Henry? For an interesting, brief discussion 
of arithmetic then and now, as presented in 
ARITHMETIC WE USE, write WINSTON 
Flashes. 

a 
PUBLISHING output for these days of peace 
is estimated at more than 10,000 new titles 
each year, running the gamut from science 
to fiction. . 

a a el 
ENGLISH language letters bulk into 75% of 
the world’s mail. Assure correctness in the 
letters your students write through use of 


THEENGLISH WENEED, Grades9and 10. 
ODDS 
WILL of Stephen Girard has survived all ef- 


forts to break it . . . a classic in legal skill of 
Philadelphia lawyers. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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Safer and More Adequate 
School Buildings 


A RECENT STUDY made by the State De- 

partment of Education shows that 
there is now needed approximately $25,- 
000,000 for construction and moderniza- 
tion of Kentucky’s public school build- 
ings. 534,000 school children are now 
enrolled in the public schools of the 
state. Many of these children must at- 
tend school in buildings which are not 
adapted to the present needs for an ade- 
quate educational program. The com- 
pulsory school laws require that children 
attend school. They have little or no 
choice in the kind of buildings they must 
use. The school laws of the state author- 
ize and make it the duty of school officials 
of the state to provide buildings in which 
these children may be safe from fire or 
other hazards and in which their health 
may be conserved. This information 
further shows that from 1940-45 there 
were approximately seventy-five school 
buildings destroyed by fire. 

The Constitution and the school. laws 
of Kentucky place upon the parents and 
the school officials the responsibility of 
providing adequate and proper buildings 
and playground facilities which are pro- 
tected from unusual hazards. Both 
parents and officials of the state have ac- 
cepted the responsibility of protecting 
children against traffic accidents. Warn- 
ing signs have been placed at road cross- 
ings near schools. Patrolmen, student 
patrol, stop signs and under-passes are a 
few of the other precautions taken to pre- 
vent accidents to school children. Fire 
escapes are provided in most of the 
buildings. These are placed on the as- 
sumption that sooner or later they will be 


GorpDIE YOUNG, ASSISTANT 
Superintendent Public Instruction 
* Department of Education 


needed. It makes no difference how 
carefully fire escapes are planned or 
placed, they are not the total answer for 
maximum fire safety. 

In many communities where such pre- 
cautions are being taken we frequently 
find buildings so cluttered with paper 
and other combustible materials that only 
a spark would start a fire which would 
endanger the lives of children. The dead 
space under stairs should never be used 
for storage. Such places should be closed. 
The storage of material of any nature 
under stairs, in corridors, on stairs, on 
landings, or in air intakes should be 
prohibited. The boiler room should be 
clean and free from all stored material 
and trash at all times. Sawdust and 
shavings should be removed daily from 
shops and disposed of in such a manner 
as will eliminate fire hazards. All garbage 
should be removed from home economics 
rooms and from lunch rooms promptly. 
All waste chemicals, broken glass and 
other refuse from laboratories should be 
removed to a safe place. Such precau- 
tions should be made a part of the learn- 
ing experience of the pupils. 

Boards of education are more and 
more attempting to solve fire hazards in 
schools by constructing buildings that 
are fire resistive. It is often said that 
there is.no such thing as a fire-proof 
school plant. While this is true, some 
buildings are more fire resistive than 
others. It should be kept in mind that 
most furniture, trim and supplies neces- 
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sarily constitute a fire hazard regardless 
of the type of building. 

Parents of the school children in every 
community in which a school building is 
to be constructed should be concerned 
not only that the buildings will be ade- 
quate for a desirable school program for 
that community but that they are safe 
from fire hazards for the children. For 
the safety of their children they should 
demand that the board of education use 
materials of construction, in so far as it 
is possible to do so, which will lessen the 
fire hazards for all children who attend 
school in those buildings. The school 
officials should see that a general safety 
program for all buildings as a whole is 
adopted and observed. Such a program 
should include: 

1. Taking the necessary precautions 
to see that doors swing the right way, and 
that definite directions are posted show- 
ing routes to exists and any other physi- 
cal aids to safety. 

2. Adopting the necessary measures to 
insure that all personal hazard is kept at 
a minimum. 

3. Planning a program of safety con- 
sciousness so as to keep constantly in the 
minds of the pupils, teachers, custodians 
and the general public the importance of 
observing all safety precautions. 





Through our great good fortune, in 
our youth our hearts were touched with 
fire. It was given us to learn at the out- 
set that life is a profound and passionate 
thing. While we are permitted to scorn 
nothing but indifference, and I do not 
pretend to undervalue the worldly re- 
wards of ambition, we have seen with 
our own eyes, beyond and above the gold 
fields, the snowy heights of honor, and 
it is for us to bear the report to those 
who come after us. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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LOANS 


How to borrow $100, $200 or $300 
without endorsers—Up to 18 months* to repay 





Ga OF CASH? You can get a loan from Household 
Finance in a quick, simple transaction. You may 
even apply for the money and make your payments 
entirely by mail! 

You need no security, no endorsers to get a loan from 
Household. If you have a steady position, you can 
borrow here on your éarning ability. 


Repay in instalments 
You may repay your loan in 2 to 18* monthly instal- 
ments. Notice that you may choose the schedule that 
best fits your own income. Payments shown include 
principal and charges. The nearest Household office will 
be glad to receive your application for whatever 
amount you need. Or send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about borrowing by mail. 

Helps for consumers 
Home economics teachers use Household’s booklets on 
buying and budgeting as study material. Ask for free 
sample copies. 

*Loans for certain purposes still limited by Govern- 

ment regulations to shorter periods. 









































FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
a 2 a 3 i * 8 = 1s =e 18 
$25 |$ 13.07 |$ 885 
50 26.15 17.69 | $ 7.13 
75 39.22 26.54 10.70 | $630 | $ 5.47 
100 52.29 35.38 14.27 8.40 7.29 
125 65.24 44.14 17.79 10.45 9.07 
150 78.18 52.89 21.27 12.47 10.81 
200 104.07 70.30 28.18 16.44 14.22 
250 129.83 87.7 35.06 20.38 17.60 
300 155.59 | 105.10 41.92 24.31 20.97 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
“Co porition, Dncorporaled— 


Est. 1878 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Starks Bldg., 4th Floor. Ph.: JAckson 4291 
Evansville 8, Indiana 
Third and Main Bldg., 3rd Floor. Ph.: 3-3137 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Carew Tower Bldg., 14th Floor. Ph.: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 
ee ee 
Send coupon for free information. No obligation to bor- 
row. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount you need. 
Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated KSJ6 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your booklet: ‘‘How to Get 
a Loan.” I understand this request places me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Amount I wish to borrow $.......... FR sciaid+ apae Months i] 
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School Lunch Tackled by 
Morehead High School Home Economics Class 
and the Future Homemakers Chapter 


PS SCHOOL lunch problem in Rowan 
County is one of vital concern to all 
concerned with the health and education 
of school children and is a hard one to 
tackle in our county since there is no 
school lunch program in any of the 
schools due to lack of space. 


The girls in the advanced Home Eco- 
nomics Class this year observed. the 
quality of the packed lunches in school 
and those that were bought down town 
and decided they would tackle the prob- 
lem and do something about it. They set 
up their unit with the following goals and 
planned activities. 


1. To create an interest among the 
school children and help them plan and 
choose good school lunches; the girls 
used illustrated talks, posters, exhibits, 
contests and games suitable for each age 
group in school. As a reward for these 
activities a party was given to those chil- 
dren showing improved lunch habits. 


2. To secure the cooperation and in- 
terest of the teachers; the plans were dis- 
cussed with the teachers in order to get 
their suggestions and help in carrying out 
games, contests and also for help in de- 
termining changed food habits. 


3. To create interest among the parents 
and secure their cooperation; letters 
were mimeographed and sent to all the 
parents telling of the need for good 
lunches and asking for their suggestions 
and cooperation. Lunch Box Ideas were 
mimeographed and sent home giving sug- 
gestions as to the type of food to put in 
the lunch box, ways to pack foods, hints 





Vireinta H. Rice 
Home Economics Teacher 


Morehead, Ky. 
® 


for the lunch box and some recipes for 
lunch box surprises. 


4. To help children buy good lunches 
down town for the amount of money they 
had to spend; the girls contacted all the 
restaurants down town and were able to 
get several of them to cooperate by serv- 
ing a child’s school lunch plate for the 
amount it was found most children 
brought to spend for lunches. The res- 
taurants were able to do this by reducing 
the amounts served and serving hot dish- 
es that included most of the food nutrients 
required in Type A. Lunch. The girls 
also went down town with the children 
in each grade and helped them select the 
best lunch for the amount of money each 
child had to spend. 


5. To create interest among others in 
the problem; articles were used in the 
newspapers and as a result the class was 
asked to visit several of the rural schools 
to give their illustrated talks and use 
their exhibits. In this way it was possible 
to get teachers in other schools to co- 
operate and work with the school lunch 
problem. 


6. To continue the project after the 
close of the unit; the goals were adopted 
by a committee of the Future Home- 
makers Club and activities planned to 
further stimulate interest. 

Although the results are not apparent 
to a great extent, there are a few evi- 
dences of changed lunch habits. First, 
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the lunch habits of the girls working with 
the unit were changed 100% which met 
one of the goals of the Homemaking 
teacher and second there were some 
statements given by several who co- 
operated with the project that list sev- 
eral interesting results. The following 
statement was written by the daughter 
of one of the teachers in a rural school 
where the class visited: she wrote, 

“After about a week during which the 
teacher kept repeating the points we made 
in our talks, a little boy in the second 
grade who had never liked milk before, 
began drinking it every day because he 
was afraid he would not grow up to be 
like the “Strong Man” (this was used in 
the illustrated talk). A little girl brought 
something hot to eat when it was cold 
weather. My brother wouldn’t miss a 
day without bringing fruit. The three 
children started the other boys and girls 
to bringing milk, fruit, and soup.” 

Mrs. Sibbie Caskey, third grade teach- 
er wrote this statement, “I have noticed 
remarkable improvement in the type of 
food eaten by the children. Most all of 
them are drinking milk instead of pop; 
fruit instead of candy; hot foods instead 
of cold ones.” 

Mrs. Edith Proctor, first grade teacher 
gave several interesting results. She 
wrote, “I have noticed such a difference 
in the quality of the child’s lunch. Chil- 
dren that were accustomed to bringing a 
plain sandwich now have lettuce, cab- 
bage or carrots with it. Many children 
who suffered from nausea in the after- 
noon after eating lunches composed of a 
bar of candy, potato chips and pop are 
now eating balanced lunches which has 
eliminated this trouble. I feel that the 
work done with the children in this 
School Lunch project is bringing splen- 
did results in the first grade.” 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 








Now— Global Maps 


You are right —equipped only with conven- 
tional flat maps it’s some problem to give 
pupils a clear concept of a global world. 
But one of our oldest, most reliable map 
firms is now publishing a series of authentic 
global wall maps for schools. 

These maps, in black and white and large- 
scale perspective, are readable at ordinary 
classroom distances. This series gives you 


1. Only map data easily grasped by beginners. 

2. Six global maps dividing earth’s surface. 

3. Map-symbol chart. 

4. Equal-area map. 

5. Four-page leaflet suggesting aids for introducing 
basic global concepts. 


For further information, if interested, just write 
the Educational Department, Rand McNally, 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


It is the desire of the makers of Wrig/ey’s 
Spearmint Gum that the above be helpful to 
you just as chewing gum helps millions of 
people daily. A benefit that might especially 
appeal to you as a teacher is that chewing 
seems to aid concentration and to keep the 
mind awake...a welcome aid after a hard 
day at school when you are home and want 
to read, mark papers, etc. anetat 
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FTA at Sue Bennett College 


TT? J. M. FELTNER Chapter of Future 
Teachers of America has passed 
through the experimental stage on Sue 
Bennett College campus. It has proved 
to be a valuable organization and has 
begun its fourth year with enthusiasm 
and a full schedule of activities. Each 
fall the Chapter chooses a series of proj- 
ects planned to provide helpful experi- 
ences for students interested in teaching 
asa profession. Through them the mem- 
bers also render real service to the school 
and community. 

The first project of this school year 
was the FTA Homecoming, which has 
become an annual event. Former mem- 
bers returned for a fellowship dinner and 
to assist in the formal reception of new 
members and the installation of officers. 
A candle lighting service was used to 
emphasize the beauty, dignity, and seri- 
ousness of the Future Teachers’ Pledge. 
The alumni also helped the Chapter by 
sharing their enthusiasm for teaching 
with the new members, and by starting a 
fund to buy pins for them as soon as 
they earn the privilege of wearing the 
FTA pin. 

The observance of American Educa- 
tion Week is likewise an annual project. 
This year the Chapter gave a play at the 
college assembly period which was based 
on the idea of the practical value of 
democracy. The play was a successful 
learning experience for those who took 
part and the audience was very apprecia- 
tive. Some expressed surprise that a play 
of that type could be both entertaining 
and thought provoking. 

A Book Week project was a new un- 
dertaking this year. FTA groups visited 
two rural schools and used stories, games, 
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and a puppet show to emphasize for the 
children the value of reading and the fun 
that it can afford. The students in turn 
discovered that teaching could also be 
fun. 

For the past two years the Chapter 
has promoted the World Wide, Thanks- 
giving to Christmas Bible Reading Pro- 
gram. They distributed posters and the 
lists of Bible references to Laurel County 
teachers, local church groups, and in- 
dividuals in their home communities. 

Other projects have been started that 
will continue throughout the year. In- 
dividuals are encouraged to serve as 
teachers of Sunday school classes and to 
participate in other organized programs 
of the local churches. From the begin- 
ning members have, because of the labor 
shortage, given many hours of service to 
the college, especially by helping to 
serve meals for conferences held on the 
campus. Recently they helped serve a 
luncheon for a county teacher group. 
Each year members have worked on the 
teacher recruitment project. They have 
given assembly programs at high schools, 
distributed literature, and held personal 
interviews with seniors. One member 
has interested her high school principal 
in starting an FTA unit in his high 
school. She hopes to help get this group 
organized during the Christmas holidays. 

Three other projects that have been 
planned for are securing speakers on edu- 
cational subjects for the college assem- 
bly; participating in the Horace Mann 
Sesquicentennial Celebration; and pre- 
senting the N.E.A. film, Assignment: To- 
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Huntington 9, West Virginia 


HIGHEST STANDARDS IN 
Scevice and Quality 


for your schoolroom furnishings 
and supplies 


i ee filling your requirements for school equipment and supplies, we 

take every precaution to assure complete satisfaction. Every 
item in our warehouse stock has been carefully selected to provide 
high quality at reasonable prices. Our catalog is your practical, 
up-to-date guide to economy and efficiency in filling your school 
needs. Keep it handy for reference. 

Now, as always, the advice of our fully experienced staff can 
prove helpful in meeting your school equipment buying responsi- 
bilities. Call on us at any time for whatever assistance you need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 


Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive distributors for 


ctmewucan Seating Company 
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morrow, to the county teachers, the local 
high school seniors, and the college stu- 
dent body. 

Projects are discontinued when the 
group loses interest or when the need for 


them no longer exists. During the war 
one of the most popular projects was the 
operation of a Red Cross unit on the 
campus for making surgical dressings. 
Happily that need no longer exists. 





How to Plan, Organize, and Finance 
An Audio-Visual Program 


OF PRIMARY importance in the plan- 
ning of an audio-visual program for 
a school is competent supervision by a 
staff member. A planned program is 
necessary to avoid the mistakes of others 
and to be sure of a workable program. 

The Superintendent and Board of Edu- 
cation should appoint a staff member as 
audio-visual director. The audio-visual 
director should have a position coordi- 
nate with other members of the super- 
intendent’s supervisory staff. Adequate 
staff assistance should be provided to 
carry on all the functions of the depart- 
ment. Audio-visual supervisory _per- 
sonnel should have (a) an aptitude for 
an experience in teaching, supervision, 
and administration, (b) a sound back- 
ground in curriculum planning, (c) a 
broad practical experience in the utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual materials, and (d) 
a working knowledge of audio-visual 
equipment. 

If such a person is not available, the 
superintendent should encourage some 
member of his staff to attend the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky or other college or 
university offering special training in 
audio-visual supervision. In some cases 
school systems that are located close to 
each other or county systems may wish 
to employ a full-time supervisor. There 


Austin S. DuRHAM 


Director Audio Visual Aids 
Fort Thomas City Schools 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


is such a movement under way now 
among three Northern Kentucky inde- 
pendent school systems. Again may I 
emphasize that it is the opinion of most 
school people that a PLAN of organiza- 
tion and qualified personnel are the most 
important things to consider. 

As to the PLAN, I would refer all in- 
terested persons to the booklet, “A 
Measure For Audio-Visual Programs in 
Schools,” by Helen Hardt Seaton. This 
is one of the American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies and is one of Series II, 
Motion Pictures in Education. This 
booklet is available from American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. This book- 
let and “The Audio-Visual Handbook” 
by Ellsworth C. Dent, published by the 
Society for Visual Education Inc., 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois, will 
supply the necessary information on or- 
ganization and supervision of an audio- 
visual program. The plans outlined in 
these books were used in the organiza- 
tion of the audio-visual program in the 
Fort Thomas (Kentucky) City Schools. 

The program now in effect in Fort 
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Thomas was started with investigations 
made by the superintendent and audio- 
visual aids director among the teachers 
in the three elementary schools and the 
high school in Fort Thomas. Hundreds 
of film strips, colored slides, 16m.m. 
sound and silent movies were examined 
by the teachers, and an integrated list 
was made out for material of all types 
from kindergarten to twelfth grade level. 
This material was purchased or rented 
and consists of 350 35m.m. film strips, 
378 Kodachrome 2” x 2” slides, and 
rental annually of 420 reels of 16m.m. 
silent and sound motion pictures. In- 
service training was held for the teachers, 
the objectives were carefully outlined, 
and a regular series of bulletins was 
issued for teachers to follow. Study 
guides were purchased for all films and 
film strips for which there were study 
guides available. Study guides for each 
one of the MARCH OF TIME releases 
were sent approximately three weeks in 
advance of each showing. This is an- 
other must in the use of films if we are 
to avoid the picture-show idea and to 
realize maximum results from these vital 
teaching tools. 

Another problem is that of adequate 
financial support. It would be hard to 
find an administrator or principal who 
felt that adequate funds were available 
for the job in hand—no matter what the 
particular job was. Certainly no direct- 
or of visual education who has the whole 
school program at heart would feel war- 
ranted in proposing a budget of such 
proportions as to wipe out all the diffi- 
culties of his department in one year. 
What he should demand is a definite an- 
nual appropriation. This appropriation 
should represent a fair share of the 
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Your students will acquire more knowledge 
—in less time—and retain that knowledge 
longer when you use Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Classroom Films as a teaching tool. 

Britannica films are authentic—complete, 
teacher-tested. They're professionally 
created in collaboration with leading 
subject-matter specialists for use as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 

You'll find the widest selection of sound 
and silent classroom films on the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budgets can build 

a film library under the new Lease-to-OWN 
Plan, on a year-to-year basis, with pay- 
ments as low as film rentals (often lower)— 
and with no liability beyond the-budget year. 

Write now for more information about 
this plan or participate in a Cooperative 
Film Library program. We will be glad 
to call and show films for various subject- 
matter areas and grade levels. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


Serving Kentucky Schools Since 1924 

178 Walnut Street Lexington 34, Ky. 
Representatives 

Gene Diefenbach—Gordon Godbey—-B. M. Taylor 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 
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school tax dollar in terms of the contri- 
butions of the visual program to the total 
educational program. Requests for such 
appropriations should be made in con- 
nection with the presentation of a long- 
term plan so that the annual appropria- 
tion will not be viewed as a discrete item, 
but will be viewed as an integral part of 
continuing financial responsibility. Pres- 
ent hidden items in the budget are no 
answer to the adequate financing of a 
visual program. A frontal attack must 
be made on this problem. Items covering 
purchase of visual materials should be in 
line with those covering printed ma- 
terials. They should have a regular 
place in the annual budget. Appropria- 
tions for equipping buildings, purchas- 
ing equipment, and maintaining an ade- 
quate staff should be permanent budget- 
ary items. 

I urge all interested persons to get a 
copy of “A Measure For Audio-Visual 
Programs In Schools,” and to plan a 
program that is in line with the recom- 
mendations in Part III of that booklet. 

We are certain of the importance of 
these instructional tools in the future of 
education. There is, however, some 
danger in the prevalent attitude that the 
Armed Forces have shown the way, and 
full development of this field will auto- 
matically follow. We must examine our 
progress or lack of progress and plan ac- 
cordingly. The best possible develop- 
ment of programs of audio-visual educa- 
tion programs should be our concern. 
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To Kentucky Secondary School 
Principals 


A FEW YEARS ago Kentucky high 

school principals became interested 
in their state organization to the extent 
that the Board of Directors of the K.E.A. 
was requested to make the organization 
a department of the K.E.A. Since that 
time the group has been known as the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. With the war years and the un- 
certainty of K.E.A. meetings, interest in 
the department has dropped to an all- 
time low and the membership fees paid 
in to our state secretary have decreased 
to the point where our department is em- 
barrassed for want of funds to carry on 
the necessary correspondence and other 
work. 

If Kentucky high school principals ex- 
pect to improve their lot in the years 
ahead we must have a strong state or- 
ganization which is possible only through 
the active membership of all of our prin- 
cipals. Our group should take the lead 
in educational thought and procedure of 
the state for it is the principal who is in 
closest contact with actual school prob- 
lems and school situations. With an in- 
creasing number of our schools coming 
under the county unit system, leadership 
and initiative of the principal is of in- 
creasing importance if Kentucky high 
schools are to keep pace with the progress 
of schools in other states. 

It is not asking too much that we have 
a paid membership of at least 250 
secondary school principles before the 
K.E.A. convenes in April, and that as 
many as 200 principals be in attendance 
for the department meetings during 
K.E.A. At this meeting your department 
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Wm. F. RussELu 


President 
Department Secondary School Principals 


president expects to make at least three 
recommendations to the group and to en- 
courage full discussion of and action on 
these proposals. Among these recommen- 
dations are the following: (1) That a 
state-wide meeting of high school princi- 
pals be held in connection with the fall 
meeting of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools which is 
held at the University of Kentucky in 
October. (2) That the high school prin- 
cipals of each educational district of the 
state form permanent organizations and 
that they meet twice each year—prefer- 
ably late in September and again around 
the middle of March. The purpose of 
these district meetings would be to give 
the principals an opportunity to discuss 
their common problems in small groups 
and also to give impetus to the ‘state or- 
ganization and the two state meetings. 
(3) That the necessary steps be taken to 
broaden the “necessary expense clause” 
so that boards of education may be au- 
thorized to pay the expenses of principals 
to at least the two state meetings. Under 
this plan the attendance of principals 
at the fall meeting and spring meeting 
would be greatly improved. 

For the next three issues of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal three high school 
principals are being asked to contribute 
articles which should be of special in- 
terest to our group. You should read 
these articles but, in the meantime, help 
keep your department alive and help it 
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to be the first to recover from the war ton High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
years by sending your annual dues of NOTE to all Principals: Make your hotel 


$3.00 to: Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ather- 


reservation for K.E.A. early. 





Rural Schools and Children 


UCH IS BEING said and written about 
teachers’ salaries, and such is time- 
ly, but nothing is being said or done 
about the transportation and equipment 
situations which are hampering instruc- 
tion of the children. If anything is more 
demoralizing to schools than the damag- 
ing lack of equipment, it is lack of ade- 
quate transportation. 

In a typical school of a well known 
county, actual figures show that the time 
lost by teachers and pupils in waiting for 
transportation at the end of a school day 
amounts to 213 hours per day; in a week 
of five days this would equal 1,065 
hours; in a month of 20 days, 4,260 
hours. The amount of time lost while 
busses are arriving in the morning equals 
or exceeds that of their leaving in the 
afternoon as more teachers are on duty 
when the children arrive. Figured at 
even a low wage rate, because of age 
and earning power of the various ages of 
pupils and teachers, this is a considera- 
ble financial loss. Morally, the loss is 
greater. Teachers are frequently tired 
at the end of a long, arduous day’s work, 
and the children, after confinement to 
schoolroom and class work, are also 
tired and restless. To confine them 
longer and require further study is a 
great injury to them and puts neither 
pupils nor teachers in a mood to be of 
much help to each other. To turn them 
loose to play, unless supervised, leads to 
some complications which are destructive 
to the morale of the school and the morals 
of the pupils. The same effect will be 
wrought upon the teacher if it is neces- 


Mrs. CaLuie Rem DuNN 
Teacher in McAfee School 
Mercer County, Kentucky 


sary for her to supervise play. 

Any school system should have county 
owned busses of great enough number to 
bring all children in at the same time 
and take them away at the same time. 

A county which seemingly has ade- 
quate school tax assessments builds a 
bad reputation when its schools are poor- 
ly equipped. 

It would be a wonder, indeed, if a 
teacher of geography and history, who 
has no globes, no maps, and no supple- 
mentary books, could effectively teach 
these subjects. A teacher of science 
without a laboratory, a teacher of mathe- 
matics without instruments, or a teacher 
in any subject without materials or 
equipment, such as good blackboards, 
cannot give to the children the instruc- 
tion that is due them. Many necessary 
materials are bought for the schoolroom 
from the teacher’s own meager salary in 
her effort to save valuable time. The 
children should not have to struggle long 
hours for knowledge that could be taught 
quickly and effectively with adequate 
equipment. In the time saved, ‘additional 
knowledge could be gained. 

We must awake to the fact that our 
educational system is retarded because 
both teachers and children are being 
forced to work too many hours under the 
handicap of limited equipment. The 
amount of compensation both receive is 
an unjust and pitiful return for the ef- 
fort expended. 
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A NEW 100,000,000-VOLT MACHINE, the vaccum 


G-E Betatron, is now giving 
Scientists a means of studying 
electrons in a form never before 
possible—as free particles of 
matter traveling at 99.99 per 
cent the speed of light. The elec- 
trons are spun in the machine, 
held in their circular path by a 
strong magnet. When periodi- 
cally a pulse of electricity is ap- 
plied to alter the magnetic con- 
dition, the electrons shoot out 
at a tangent, producing a rapid 
series of swarms of speeding 
projectiles. 

The principal part of the ap- 
paratus is the 130-ton electro- 
magnet, nine feet high, 15 feet 
long, and seven feet wide. Into a 
rectangular opening in the mid- 
dle of the steel structure extend 
the pole pieces from the upper 
and lower halves, and around 
each pole piece is‘a one-ton coil 
made of stranded copper con- 
ductor an inch in diameter. 
Between these coils is a “dough- 
nut”—heart of the machine— 
which is six feet in diameter and 
made of 16 separate molded seg- 
ments of specially tempered 
glass. It is in this doughnut that 
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PUMP 


ELECTRONS 
TREAM FROM 
CATHODE 


“Doughnut’’ made 
of special quartz glass in 
twelve sections forms 
secondary coil 


the electrons are revolved, held 
by the powerful electro-magnet. 


X-RAYS ARE PRODUCED when the elec- 
trons strike a target—x-rays 
more powerful than any hereto- 
fore produced by science, cor- 
responding to voltages up to 
100,000,000 volts. These power- 
ful rays are capable of x-raying 
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TARGET 


thick cross sections of metal; 
they may well have other im- 
portant applications. But it is as 
a research tool that the big Beta- 
tron is most interesting. 


FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAY RESEARCH led 
to the development of this 
machine. It has long been known 
that when an electron is ac- 
celerated by a high voltage, it 
becomes a projectile which 
travels at an. awesome speed, 
and when millions and millions 
of these tiny speeding electrons 
strike a metal target, they pene- 
trate the very atoms of the metal. 
They produce, within the atomic 
structyfe, dislocations and re- 
arrangements which in _ turn 
release the radiation we know 
as x-rays. Now, with the electron 
accelerator, science has a new 
speed producing tool, the full 
capabilities of which have yet 
to be explored. 

FREE—a new 36-page illustrated book- 
let, THE STORY OF X-RAY. For your 
copy write to Dept. 6-312, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


958-64-211 
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Comments On Proposed Textbook 
Adoption Law 


1. At present the State Textbook 
Commission makes a state adoption of 
one book in each subject in each grade 
which must be used in 172 school dis- 
tricts in Kentucky in which are located 
approximately 60% of Kentucky’s school 
children and the Commission further 
makes up a multiple list of ten books 
in each subject in each grade from which 
each of the remaining 84 school districts 
in which approximately 40% of Ken- 
tucky’s children are located, may select 


_ one book for each subject in each grade. 
The proposed textbook law provides that 


the State Board of Education upon the 
recommendation of professional commit- 
tees who will give continuous study to 
the various books in their respective sub- 
ject fields, shall adopt a multiple list of 
from five to ten textbooks in each subject 
in each grade from which each of the 
256 school districts of the state upon rec- 
ommendation of professional committees 
may select books suitable to the needs 
of their children. As far as local selec- 
tion of books is concerned the proposed 
law will merely extend to all 256 school 
districts in Kentucky the privilege now 
enjoyed by 84 of them, namely that of 
selecting their books from a state adopted 
multiple list. As at present uniform 
prices will prevail throughout the state 
determined by the lowest price that any 
publishing company sells any book for 
in any other state. The purchase of free 
textbooks would remain the function of 
the state. 

Under the present law many small 
school districts, both county and inde- 
pendent, with enrollments of only a few 
hundred pupils have the privilege of se- 


lecting their textbooks from the state mul- 
tiple list, whereas, the teachers in many 
large districts with enrollments of sev- 
eral thousand pupils are compelled to 
use the state adopted books. The pro- 
posed law would end this discrimination. 

2. The present law provides that not 
more than 1/3 of the books in use may 
be changed every 5 years and conse- 
quently, most books must be used for 15 
years. The choice of books to be changed 
is left to the State Textbook Commission 
for those districts which are compelled 
to use state adopted books but this choice 
is given to the local school districts which 
have the authority to select books from 
the state multiple list. 

The proposed law provides for more 
frequent changes and designates the sub- 
ject fields in which changes may be made 
in any one year. In this manner con- 
tinuous study may be given by profes- 
sional committees to the books in their 
subject fields in anticipation of adop- 
tions and modern and up-to-date text- 
books may be selected. 

3. Since the state provides free text- 
books throughout the elementary grades 
there would be no additional costs to 
parents of children in the lower 8 grade 
who might move from one district to an. 
other. It would merely mean that they 
would turn in their books to the board 
of education in the district they move 
from and get a new set of books in the 
district they move into. At present near- 
ly 40% of the elementary school chil- 
dren are in districts which select their 
books from the state multiple list and the 
per capita cost to the state is no higher 
in the purchase of free textbooks for these 
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children than for those residing in dis- 
tricts required to use the state adopted 


books. 
In the case of high school children who 


move from one district to another, provi- 
sion is made in the proposed law to per- 
mit such children to turn in their books 
at the regularly established exchange 
price to the board of education in the 
district they move from and they may 
then purchase another set of books at 
the exchange price in the district they 
move into. 


Experience of teachers with children 
who move from one school district to an- 
other indicates that the adjustment of 
such children to new textbooks is minor 
in comparison with their adjustments to 
new teachers, new classmates, new en- 
vironment, etc. 


4. The trend throughout the country 
is toward the selection of textbooks by 
local school districts from a multiple list 
adopted by the state, both being done 
upon the recommendation of professional] 
committees who give continuous study to 
the various books. Experience in state 
using this procedure indicates that it is 
most satisfactory. 


5. Arguments for the selection of 
textbooks by teachers in various districts, 
from a state adopted multiple list follow: 


(a) Teachers do better teaching if they 
have a voice in the selection of the 
books which they use. 

Books may be selected to meet the 

needs of the various localities, that is, 

the industrialized sections, the mining 
areas, the Blue Grass farming area, the 
cotton belt, etc. 

(c) Courses of study are prepared by 
teachers at the school district level. 
Local selection of books by teachers 
from a state adopted multiple list will 


(b) 









(d) It is possible to give more exhaustive 
study to a few carefully-selected text- 
books at the local level than it is to all 
textbooks at the state level, thus better 
adoptions should result. 

(e) It will minimize the use of high pres- 
sure methods and political manipula- 
tion in textbook adoptions. 

(f) It will end discrimination against the 
children of certain school districts, 


largely rural, in the selection of text- 
books. 


6. This bill is sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky Education Association and has 
been endorsed or approved by the Ken- 
tucky Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
The Kentucky Federation of Womens 
Clubs, The State Association of School 
Board Members, The Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges and other 
state organizations. 
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—Even in Hard Storms, 
When You're Under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the de- 
pendable low cost pro- 
tection. of the famous 
T.C.U. Umbrella. It 

we has been the sheltering 
friend to thousands of teachers for more than 
45 years. Not so long ago one teacher, in her 
enthusiastic appreciation, coined a new phrase 
descriptive of how she felt after a particularly 
hard storm of bad luck had come her way. 


She said, ‘It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a Parachute 
for Happy Landings.” Why not get all the facts about 
T. C. U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day? Send coupon today. 
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permit the choice of books that more Address 

nearly meet the needs of the local 
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In Peace as in War--- TEAMWORK 


A Message for Brotherhood Week, 
February 17-24, 1946 


5 ow BIG event of our age is not the 
atom bomb, or World War II, or 
UNO, or any of the things that have been 
featured in press and radio. It is some- 
thing that lies deeper than all these—a 
new kind of growth that is taking place 
in the minds and hearts of men. It is 
working its way among the two billion 
inhabitants of this earth with a power 
that no nfan can estimate. It dwarfs all 
the stategmen that ever lived. The seed 
for this Br was sown back in the 
centuries by great teachers who saw with 
prophetic clarity that men could not ad- 
vance by magnifying their antipathies, 
but that by exalting their common 
brotherhood they could enjoy the earth 
and the fulness thereof. They knew as 
all intelligent men must know that love 
is more powerful than hate, and that in- 
telligence is stronger than force in the 
life of humanity. 

We are terribly shocked by the whole- 
sale brutality that has been practiced by 
certain men in our day. We are scared 
by the dangers of the atom bomb. We 
are discouraged with our species. And 
that is good up to a point. But let us 
search for what is-right as well as what 
is wrong and we shall be encouraged. 
We must exalt the right as well as fight 
the wrong if we are to win in the struggle 
to set civilization upon a new path. The 
good in mankind is stronger than the bad 
in mankind. 

Never during the long slow struggle 
of man against the forces around him 
and within himself has he risen to greater 
heights than now. Never has man been 
more nearly divine, more willing to 


Joy ELMER Morcan 


Editor 
Journal of the National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


sacrifice and fight when the odds were 
strong against him; more willing to live 
and die for the larger good. Never has 
the mind of man been broader in its 
reach and grasp. Never has he been 
more inventive, ingenious, and resource- 
ful. Never before have the sympathies 
of man reached out to so many of his 
fellow creatures. Never before has the 
spirit of man risen so surely above all 
the creeds and conflicts of religion and 
race to a feeling of universal brother- 
hood for his fellowmen everywhere. 

No man is all good or all bad and no 
race or generation is all one or all the 
other. Look about you for a single day 
and count the good deeds that come to 
your attention. You will be amazed that 
they are so common and that the bad 
deeds are so rare that they are con- 
spicuous by their rarity. Sometimes bad 
men come to power and things look dark 
indeed. It has been so again and again 
thruout history. Often has civilization 
slipped back, but never clear back. And 
with each new spurt it has gone farther 
forward. Why should we fear the fu- 
ture when we have so much to work 
with? Can we not use our ingenuity 
and power for good as well as evil? 

The airplane is a terrible war weapon, 
but it is also an instrument for peace. 
Like radio it brings the whole human 
family into a new brotherhood. It is 
the fruit of centuries of scientific dis- 
covery and labor, of faith and WORK. 


Every man who rises on its wings into 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 129-B 





AN 


=—an important time 


From Grade 4 to Grade 8 is a vital time in a child's school 
life. 

His educational needs have grown, expanded, taken 
on new depth, and make it vital that he develop the “look 
it up” habit, that he have at his disposal a reference work 
designed exclusively for his young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only encyclopaedia designed 
specifically for the elementary school. 

Britannica Junior’s checked vocabulary — like that of 
a text-book — is graded to elementary level. Sentence 
structure and length, subject matter, scope of informa- 
tion — all are scaled to the elementary pupil’s needs. 


Twelve beautiful volumes of fascinating, informative 
material — colorful action types of illustration — a Ready- 
Reference volume that develops the habit of using an 
index — all combine to make learning easier for the pupil. 

Britannica Junior embodies the same superior stand- 
ards of content and format — the same authenticity — 
which characterize Encyclopaedia Britannica, the world’s 
best known reference library. " 

You'll want your pupils to enjoy the advantages of 
Britannica Junior. For further information, and for a 
free copy of a useful booklet, “How to Use Reference 
Books,” fill in the coupon below and mail today! 
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Please send me, without cost or obligation, in- 
formation about Britannica Junior, and a copy 
of “‘How to Use Reference Books.” 
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the clouds is trusting his very life to the 
integrity of the men who made or fly the 
plane. Flight is always an act of trust 
and faith. 

The atom bomb is a fearsome thing 
and there are those who look with des- 
pair upon it. But atom power is more 
than bombs. It is a prophecy and a 
promise of abundance—the dream of 
centuries come true. Fire must have 
been frightful and devastating to the men 
who first saw it raging over the grass- 
lands or thru the forests. And yet what 
a part fire has played in the life and in- 
dustry of modern man. It keeps him 
warm. It helps to fashion his tools. It 
gives power to his engines. 

Atom power is fire multiplied ten mil- 
lion fold. It offers possibilities for good 
that only the most daring imagination 
can conceive. It places upon the whole 
human race a new responsibility. It is 
a sacred trust that calls for the highest 
sense of trusteeship and worldwide 
brotherhood. 

Brotherhood Week, sponsored for a 
dozen years by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews during the week 
of Washington’s birthday, is here again. 
It is no substitute for the year-round job 
of intergroup education which is a major 
responsibility of the school. Educators 
take the long view that prejudice and 
disunity have their roots in emotional 
and social insecurity. Good intergroup 
education is something that takes place 
in every learning situation, in every 
room and class, every day of the year. 
But Brotherhood Week affords an op- 
portunity for dramatizing the basic 
principles of decent human relations and 
democratic living. 

New classroom technics and ap- 


proaches for building attitudes of re- 
spect and goodwill are being develope: 
and tested. School systems from Mas:- 
achusetts to California and from Michi- 
gan to Texas are engaged in experimer- 
tation in intergroup education. Teache: 
training institutions are assuming thei: 
obligations. But all this experimenta. 
tion will take time. Meanwhile, we can. 
not wait. Administrators and teacher: 
have already demonstrated their desire 
and ability to make important strides 
now. Enough has already been achieved 
by our schools to show that we can pro- 
duce an informed citizenry. 

We who are teachers in America have 
immense opportunity. We are a land 
of many people and background. Most 
of the human problems that exist in the 
world can be found in some form among 
us. If America can build a strong 
united nation where all kinds of people 
respect one another and work together 
for the good of all, this nation can set 
a pattern that will inspire all humanity to 
a new faith and a new purpose. This we 
can do if we set our wills to the task. We 
can strike out each in his own way 
against hate, bigotry, and persecution, 
wherever they rear their ugly heads. We 
can each build in his own way for under- 
standing and mutual respect and coopera- 
tion. 

School people stand ready to shoulder 
their part of the burden resting upon 
the whole country to develop the mutual 
respect and understanding which are 
the very lifeblood of democracy. We did 
our part during the war. We will do our 
part for the greater victories of peace. 
That is why we join gladly with Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman when he calls 
Americans to join in the observance of 
Brotherhood Week under the challenge: 
“In Peace as in War—TEAMWORK”. 
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You Wouldn't Fool Me, Would You? 


A Case Against Half-Truths About the Teaching Profession 


““W7 ou KNow,” he confided, “I’d like 

to teach, but I just can’t see myself 
stuck off in some God-forsaken hole 
barely making a living for the balance of 
my life. I want to go places and do 
things, and I want to have enough money 
to live like a human being.” 

It was one of those casual railway con- 
versations, and the speaker was a young- 
ster on his way to be discharged from 
the Army. Diverted from teaching as a 
career, he, like thousands of others, was 
going into a vague something called 
radio— “There is bound to be good 
money in that.” 

Poor youngster! Another victim of 
misinformation; another result of mis- 
guidance, or lack of guidance. I don’t 
know whether he should go into teach- 
ing or not. I do know that teaching 
needs thousands of fine young men like 
him, and additional thousands of equally 
fine young women. I know that he had 
not received a square deal and, by the 
same token, neither had the teaching pro- 
fession. 

This article is a plea for a square 
deal. First of all, for the young people 
who are following in the footsteps of that 
young soldier through our elementary 
and high schools. Second, for the pro- 
fession of teaching, a profession of which 
I am mighty proud in spite of the current 
fad of self-deprecating cynicism on the 
part of many educational “leaders.” It 
proposes part of an attack upon the prob- 
lem of recruiting the best young people 
for the teaching profession: actions which 
can be taken by those of us who now 
have teaching opportunities in school 
classrooms. 
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LawrENCE D. HASKEW 
of The Committee on Teacher Education 
National Council of Education 
@ 
Choice of a Job is Important 

We can make careful choice of an oc- 
cupation seem important to the children 
and youth in our classrooms right now. 
Any teacher who can make children con- 
cerned with the necessity for not splitting 
infinitives is bound to have sufficient in- 
genuity to demonstrate the necessity for 
not rushing into a job on a “hunch.” If 
we can teach children to extract square 
roots we can teach them to extract occu- 
pational information from census re- 
ports. If we can lead children to recog- 
nize the birds in their environment, we 
can lead them to recognize the salient 
characteristic of surrounding work op- 
portunities. In short, we can do a lot 
better job of equipping children and 
youth to make intelligent vocational de- 
cisions; and, if we really believe in a 
square deal for them we shall work hard 
to seize this opportunity. 

But what do we mean by that halo 
word, “intelligent?” Let’s look a little 
more closely at it, especially as it refers 
to the teaching profession. 


Motivation Begets Choice 

Current notions are calculated to de- 
lude young people about the motivations 
for choosing a job. More and more, it 
seems, we are looking upon a job as 
merely a means of earning enough money 
to buy satisfaction out of life. In such 
a society we can’t blame boys and girls 
for seeing only one motivation in work- 
ing—to get enough money to satisfy their 
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desires; they can’t see the fallacy in the 
belief that money is the way to such 
satisfaction. 


Some of us think that the money 
motivation is deluding; that the greatest 
satisfactions in life can come from crea- 
tion in one’s job. We think that young 
people ought to have a chance to learn 
that fact. 


Not by preaching, though! One 
might as well try to translate the per- 
fume of a rose into words. Young 
people need to learn through intimate 
personal experience that there are other 
rewards for working than cash. They 
may accompany an enthusiastic county 
nurse on her rounds. They may get en- 
meshed in social service projects, in the 
adventures of social engineering. They 
may become friendly confidants of lively 
teachers; assist county agents; help social 
case workers. These jobs have glamor, a 
glamor that is far more permanent than 
the glitter of gold. Young people can 
be appealed to by such glamor; at least 
some can, and we doubt if they ought 
to consider a social service occupation 
if they don’t feel that appeal. 


Unrecognized Bias is Misleading 


Young people learn most of what they 
believe about teaching from teachers. 
They trust their eyes and ears, have con- 
fidence in what they hear. They place 
what they are told and shown by teachers 
about teaching in the same category with 
what they read about aviation, or city 
life, in popular magazines; with what 
they learn about nursing from a movie. 
Unless they are helped, they never per- 
ceive the biases of their sources of in- 
formation; their choices are perforce un- 
intelligent. 

It would be hard to find any person 
who doesn’t think that his own job is one 
of the hardest, one of the most unreward- 


ing, in the world; who doesn’t feel that 
other pastures are necessarily greener. 
That’s natural, but it’s bias. A colleague 
opines. “If young people grew up in 
association with doctors as intimate as 
their present association with teachers, 
the medical profession would be begging 
for recruits, too.” We teachers owe to 
our students the obligation of letting 
them recognize our bias when we talk 
about teaching. We should let them see 
that the onerous details we recount so 
glibly will be recounted by members of 
other professions about their jobs also; 
should let them know when we are in- 
dulging in self-pity rather than objective 
analysis. 
Half the Truth is Unfair 

The financial rewards for teaching are 
inadequate. The average salary of 
teachers is inexcusably low. These state- 
ments are true, and youngsters should 
recognize their truth, but they are not all 
the truth. There are many good-paying 
jobs in the teaching profession. If you 
don’t’ believe it, look at the annual re- 
ports of superintendents on file in your 
state department of education. One 
placement agency told me last week that 
they had unfilled calls for fifteen women 
at salaries between four and five thou- 
sand dollars a year. Not munificent, but 
find another occupation for women which 
can match the proportion of salaries 
above three thousand dollars which the 
teaching profession has. And men, too. 
Compare the average net earnings of all 
men who graduate from college with 
the average net earnings of men who 
enter teaching. Find another profession 
in your state which has the possibility of 
offering beginning salaries to college 
graduates four years hence that the teach- 
ing profession has. Young people are 
entitled to all the financial picture; not 
just part of it. 
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It’s not only in regard to money that 
we insist on hiding part of the truth 
about teaching. What occupational group 
travels more than teachers? What group 
has more holidays? What group is more 
free to determine conditions of work, to 
adjust job demands to fit personal af- 
fairs? What group derives more genu- 
ine satisfaction from jobs well done? 
Who stays younger in outlook and in 
spirit, than the teacher? 

There are paths of promotion in teach- 
ing of which most youngsters are kept in 
darkest ignorance. Guidance workers, 
personnel specialists, educational con- 
sultants to agricultural enterprises, 
audio-visual education experts — these 
and many other intriguing possibilities 
beckon the young teacher; she at least 
deserves to have the blindfold taken from 
her eyes so she can see their gestures. 


These few paragraphs have done little 
more than illustrate the possibilities for 
avoiding half-truths about the teaching 
profession. Many other false impres- 
sions need correction: the bogey of com- 
munity interference with personal rights, 
the picture that represents teachers as 
old maids or Caspar Milquetoasts, the 
conception that teachers must possess a 
catalog of virtues and abilities which 
would faze even a Victorian novelist, for 
examples. I’m so proud of my profes- 
sion that I don’t propose to let such mis- 
understanding be perpetuated if I can 
help it. 


We Wouldn’t Fool You 


There is every indication that Ameri- 
ca’s biggest stake right now is in its 
young people. Its next biggest is in its 
teaching profession. Both of these assets 
deserve a square deal. Part of that 
square deal can be assured by teachers 
who don’t fool young people. May such 
teachers be legion! 
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in National Rehabilitation 


... do you know why 


ICE CREAM 


is important? 





For Servicemen ... for War-Weary Civilians 
. +» for Growing Children . .. Ice Cream pro- 
vides milk nutrients in a form which is both 
healthful and universally popular. 

As most teachers are aware, the nutrients 
of Ice Cream are the finest in Nature’s menus, 
the same ones as are found in milk: calcium, 
complete proteins, riboflavin, vitamin A. 

In these days when millions of servicemen 
and war-weary civilians are in need of reha- 


' bilitation, and when correct nutrition is vital 


to America’s children, we can be especially 
thankful for Ice Cream because 
(1) it helps to promote good nutrition 
(2) it tends to improve morale. 





“Ice Cream—Let’s Find Out About 
It””— together with a teacher's sup- 
plement, a helpful teaching aid 
. . . sent FREE on request. Write 
for a copy to: National Dairy 
Council, Dept. KSJ-24 111 North 
Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois . . . an 
educational organization promoting na- 
tional health through better understand- 
ing of dairy foods and their use. 


ICE CREAM 


1S A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale-Building) 





NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 
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Student Anthologies--- 
An English Project 


5 Spe PURPOSE of this report is to share 
one of my last year’s experiences 
with other teachers who, like myself, may 
have found themselves suddenly teaching 
English after many years in another field 
of work, and who may feel in need of 
suggestions for suitable and worthwhile 
projects. This activity is one which I 
found very satisfying to my students and 
very gratifying to their teacher. 

This project is not an original idea— 
it grew out of a question which our li- 
brarian, Miss Julia Rogers, asked me: 
“Do you have your students make an- 
thologies?” My reply was “No; but I 
think we will.” And we did—students, 
and teacher, too! 

On the first day of the second semester 
we spent a large part of each class period 
discussing plans for the culminating proj- 
ect of the year’s work—individual stu- 
dent anthologies. The Junior class was 
to include only American poems; the 
Senior class, only British poetry (the 
field which each was studying). It was 
decided that each book would contain 
the following: (1) a cover with a title; 
(2) a title page; (3) a dedication; (4) 
a table of contents; (5) at least twenty- 
five poems from at least ten different 
authors. We talked about covers and 
suitable materials for making them; 
about dedications, their purpose, word- 
ing, and arrangement; about the kinds 
of poems suitable for collections, and 
different ways of arranging them. It was 
agreed that each student should select 
poems which he himself liked, and not 
for their literary merit only; and that 
each “editor” might include in his book 


MOoLuiz BEDWELL 


Instructor in English 
Jenkins High School 
Jenkins, Kentucky 


anything else that he desired, such as 
illustrations, preface, or index. Each was 
encouraged to use his originality and 
special abilities to create an artistic and 
satisfying book. The anthologies were 
to be submitted on, or before, the Friday 
which marked the end of the eighth 
month, so that the teacher would have 
time to read them all before the close 
of school. 

About 40 per cent of the anthologies 
were completed before the time limit was 
up—one, by a Junior boy, was finished 
in a month’s time. No two were just 
alike, and I still marvel at the originality 
some displayed. Most of them bore the 
commonplace title My Anthology, or My 
Favorite Poems, but there were some out- 
standing ones, such as: America’s Best 
Poems, Love Poems, With the Poets, Son- 
net Gems, Following Pegasus, Singing 
through the Years, and Like As Rain- 
drops. The books varied in size and 
were variously put together, some being 
stapled, and others fastened with a rib- 
bon through punched holes. But half a 
dozen were splendidly bound, like real 
books. (Five students had received in- 
struction on book binding from the li- 
brarian, but one had torn up an old book 
“to learn how it was put together”! ) 

Some of the anthologies were typed; 
a few were printed by hand; but most 
were written in long hand. The paper 
varied—some were on lined theme 
paper; some on beautiful quality sta- 
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tionery of white, blue or pink. One book 
with lavender and purple cover was writ- 
ten in purple ink; a brown and yellow 
book was written in brown ink. 

The backs quite astonished me. The 
majority were made of colored construc- 
tion paper, often with decorations of 
harmonizing or contrasting shades. Titles 
were sometimes spelled in cut-out letters 
of another color, or lettered in white ink, 
or made with black ink shading. Many 
covers were adorned with ribbon bows, 
or dainty pen-and-ink designs, or crayon- 
ed conventional designs. There were a 
few wooden covers, hinged to open 
easily. One of these, stained brown, had 
the title etched on with an electric needle; 
another had the title carved on it. And 
then there were embroidered covers: 
some with title and a map of the U. S. 
or Great Britain done in outline stitch; 
one with title neatly embroidered in big 
green satin-stitch letters; one with a 
figure of Pegasus soaring gracefully 
across the back. 

Even the title pages showed some 
originality. For instance, many bore 
distinctive “trade marks” and “firm 
names.” The dedications were very in- 
teresting too. 

Some students had no system for the 
arrangement of their poems. Most of 
them, however, arranged them alpha- 
betically according to the authors. Only 
one student, a boy, grouped his poems 
topically, with a section for such themes 
as love, friendship, nature, old age and 
death. 

As for the original features of the an- 
thologies, I would like to mention Betty’s 
foreword explaining that she had selected 
poems which she thought would be favor- 
ites with her mother and grandmother, 
to whom she dedicated her book; Billy’s 
pen-and-ink sketch of a soldier, sailor, 
and Marine facing his dedication to “all 
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personnel of our armed services”; Mar- 
vin’s frontispiece and tailpiece designs 
of a full and empty hourglass; Rebecca’s 
pasted-in pictures to illutrate her selec- 
tions; and Betty’s, Billy’s and Gerry’s 
original illustrations, not always artistic, 
but at least indicative of much effort and 
thought. And then there was Leatrice’s 
preface explaining that she had made 
her anthology in loose-leaf binder so that 
she might add other favorites later, as 
she discovered them! 

The anthologies were too attractive to 
be marked on, so my criticisms and sug- 
gestions were written on a slip of paper 
and inserted in each book. When all had 
been read and evaluated, they were dis- 
played on a table in the entrance hall, 
and evoked much comment and interest. 
After exhibition, each book was returned 
to its owner, who was encouraged to keep 
it in his library or present it to the per- 
son to whom it was dedicated. 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond 12, Va. 


WORKBOOKS 


JOHNSON’S ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


Here is an attractive new series of Arithmetic Work- 
books which covers the basic curriculum in elementary 
arithmetic. Prepared by classroom teachers, these 
books will supplement the work of the good teacher 
at each step of the learning process. 
Book I—NUMBERS ARE FUN! 
Book II—NUMBER TALES and GAMES 
Book III—NUMBER PARADE 
Book IV—GOING ON IN ARITHMETIC 
Book V—SKILL IN ARITHMETIC 
(In Preparation) 
Each $0.36, List 
(Subject to usual discount) 
Write for complete information | 


STANDARD TESTS 


DISTRIBUTED BY JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


In addition to our other educational facilities, we are 
now prepared to serve you through the distribution 
of standard tests and related materials. 
when you plan your testing program. 


Write for our complete catalog of Tests 
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The last phases of the project con- 
sisted in an evaluation of the work done 
and the results obtained thereby. These 
statements are typical of the desirable 
outcomes listed by the students them- 
selves. 

1. I learned the parts of a book and 
how they are put together. 

2. I learned how difficult it is to 
select material for a book. 

3. I read many poems not in my 
text-book. 

4. I learned to associate titles and 
authors. 

5. I learned to check on the nation- 
ality of an unknown author. 

6. I had extra practice in typing. 

7. I had practice in neatness. 

8. I learned that I can’t do a semes- 
ter’s work in a week’s time. 

The only undesirable outcome sug- 
gested by a student was that her typing 
speed had been slowed by her work on 
her anthology. 

On the same day that we made our 
plans for the student anthologies, I an- 
nounced that I, too, would make one. 
Mine was to be a compilation of poems 
written and contributed by my own stu- 
dents. At first they laughed at the idea 
and seemed not to take me seriously; 
but Freeda and Mary Lou and Ray (who 
had previously let me read some of their 
verses) responded with a gratified glance, 
and I knew that I would have at least 
three contributions! 

A few of the “poems” in my collection 
were the outgrowth of a class assignment 
to write something in verse form; but 
most of them were composed outside of 
class and submitted to me. I shall never 
forget the day the students came in with 
the news that Jack had written a poem on 
Kentucky. He was shy about proferring 
it to me, but was finally persuaded to let 
me read it. It was trite, but it was Jack’s 


first attempt. My uncritical criticism 
may have encouraged him to write again, 
for he soon presented me another, and 
better, verse. Later still, when I read 
the class his tribute to Roosevelt, the 
students exclaimed in surprise, “Did 
Jack write that? Why, he’s a Repub- 
lican!” 

What did they write about, these high 
school students of mine? There were 
five poems on Roosevelt; there were four 
on war and war’s casualties; Betty Lee 
wrote in light banter on love; Mary Lou 
had two personal love poems; there were 
nature poems describing various seasons, 
or aspects of nature; Marvin mused on 
life in concise Emily-Dickinson-style; 
Billy wrote of his pet dog in pure dog- 
gerel style; Ralph wrote an amusing 
parody of Trees, which was entitled Lines 
to Grammar and began, “I think that I 
shall never see a subject as dull as gram- 
mar can be.” 

Of course most of the “poems” were 
merely self-expression; but here and 
there, I felt, were some real lines of 
poetry, or at least a poetic thought. For 
instance, there is Betty Lee’s idea that 
the Christmas star is God’s gold-starred 
service flag. And then there is Mary Lou’s 
experiment in an original verse-form, 
and Bobby’s poem in the Whitman or 
Stephen Crane style with no rhyme. 

I entitled my anthology A Penny for 
Your Thoughts, since I hoped that my in- 
terest in their creative efforts would be 
a slight reward—-a penny, as it were— 
to my students for their thoughts. In 
final form, my volume contained twenty- 
three selections by Juniors, and twenty- 
one by Seniors. 

This project served a double purpose 
—for it not only helped (I think) to 
stimulate creative writing among my 
students, but it made me realize how 
much work I had required of my stu- 
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dents in the making of their anthologies! 

Some of my Senior students have al- 
ready asked if we are going to make 
anthologies this year; and my Juniors do 
not know it, but I am planning that they, 





too, shall have an opportunity to test 
their ability as editors. And already I 
have started wondering what kind of 
cover I can make for A Penny for Your 


Thoughts, Volume II. 





Strengthen Thy Stakes 


fon, PARE NOT, lengthen thy cords, and 
strengthen thy stakes. Isaiah 54:2. 

The above topic has been chosen from 
the old Testament Scriptures. It is words 
spoken by one of the greatest of the 
Hebrew theologians, statesmen, and re- 
ligious writers, Isaiah. The old prophet 
realizing his people needed the necessary 
encouragement for victory proclaimed 
these words: “Spare not, lengthen thy 
cords, strengthen thy stakes.” 


Spare not seems to be the watchword 
in the field of education today. Never 
a time in the history of education has the 
appeal to spare not seemed greater. We 
must spare no effort that the educational 
work for our youth be so redesigned that 
they can meet more successfully the ever 
new and changing demands of modern 
life. One educator in a recent address 
expressed it in these words, “In the years 
ahead we cannot place our reliance on 
planning that represents minimum effort. 
We must realize that the situation re- 
quires comprehensive forward looking 
plans that represent an all-out effort 
based on bold and shrewd strategy. 
Never was there a time when educational 
workers faced heavier responsibility for 
capitalizing on possible bright prospects 
for schools; never a time when they 
might feel greater pride in the signifi- 
cance of their work; never a better op- 
portunity to serve children, young 
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By Mrs. D. M. Burks, 
Teacher, Glasgow Public Schools 
Glasgow, Ky. 


people, and the nation.” (J. B. Edmon- 
son, University of Mich.) 

Yes, such responsibilities as these 
truly demand our best, and what a chal- 
lenge to the members of our teaching 
profession. But what are the first steps 
in the preparation of such an educational 
structure? Upon what foundation are 
we going to build such a far reaching 
program that will meet most successfully 
our educational needs in the strenuous 
years which lie ahead? Every worth- 
while program must have a sure founda- 
tion if it is to endure and have lasting 
value. 

Just as the architect first studies his 
needs so must we assume the increased 
responsibility of first identifying our 
needs, then prepare to meet these needs 
with the most effective educational pro- 
gram possible. Let us lengthen our cords 
if they have heretofore failed to reach 
out and touch the major interests of man- 
kind. Let us strengthen our stakes if 
they have become loose and almost 
broken by our failures to put first things 
first. 

As in every field of endeavor progress 
is made by strengthening the weak 
points, so it is in the field of education. 
We shall profit by our mistakes only 
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when we have first recognized them and 
then, and only then, should we undertake 
the task of correcting them. The war has 
a striking way of highlighting many 
weaknesses in this great republic of ours. 
Truly, the weaknesses of our American 
education which has been highlighted by 
the war is no exception. Many weak- 
nesses have already been pointed out. On 
every hand we note these: an inadequate 
financial program; an inadequate educa- 
tional program for the smaller school 
districts; an inadequate vocational pro- 
gram; inadequate planning for the non- 
college group; an inadequate health pro- 
gram and many many others. But is 
there not another weakness, a major one, 
which has surely been brought to the sur- 
face by the war, but has not yet had the 
serious attention in our educational field 
that it deserves? I refer to a deeper 
moral and spiritual reinforcement need. 
Hasn’t this need been impressively con- 
veyed to us through the prayers and re- 
quest of our girls and boys on the fight- 
ing front? Surely these are vital ques- 
tions that we must ask ourselves as we 
enter into the planning of our new edu- 
cational set-up. 

What was the greatest need of thou- 
sands and thousands of our American 
boys who were sent out from a so-called 
Christian nation and gave their all on 
the foreign fields and the need of those 
who were caught in the throes of cruel 
prison camps? Was it more intellectual 
power or more spirtual power that they 
needed most to carry them through their 
desperate hours of experiences? Had 
they been so taught that they were able 
to turn to the Word, seek out eternal 
truths and promises therein? Could we, 
teachers of these young heroes, truly feel 
that we had done our best in training 
them to meet these life emergencies? Or 
was there within the consciousness of 


each of us the feeling that perhaps we 


might have done more? Can we con- 
scientiously take these failures and drop 
them on the doorsteps of our churches, 
wash our hands of them, and thus evade 
the issue? 

After all what is public education? Is 
it not an outgrowth of the church? Wasn’t 
our country founded upon the principles 
of religion and religious freedom? Tis 
true we are hoping that the youth for 
whom we are planning today will never 
have such experiences as these but to 
every one of us there may come times of 
desperate needs. We are all facing life’s 
uncertainties. Why not equip our children 
now for such times? 

I know we pride ourselves that we 
have a corner, so to speak, in our educa- 
tional system, wherein we lay down our 
ethical principles and ideals and which 
we do consider particularly important 
in the character development of our 
youth. So far so good. But my ques- 
tion is, have we gone far enough? Isn’t 
there a need just here for lengthening our 
cords and strengthening our stakes in this 
respect? 

George Washington, in his farewell 
address, said: Of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props of 
the duties of men and citizens.” Then 
according to this philosophy religion and 
Christian teachings may in our nation 
be properly regarded as a foundation 
underlying much of our national great- 
ness and stakes which support the temple 
of human character. 

My next question is this: What place 
in the postwar educational planning are 
we giving this most vital phase of youth 
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training? I agree that our schools must 
not teach partisan religion but I am a 
strong advocate of saturating our entire 
system from the lowest branch to the 
highest with pure undefiled religious 
teachings. 
cation and this only will promote peace, 
health, and happiness that we so desire 
for our children and thus completely 
solve our problems of character develop- 
ment. Surely we do not feel that we can 
hold religion as a compartment separate 
from the rest of education or that it can 
wholesomely become a side issue just be- 
cause we have failed to face facts. I 
know there are those who say: “Yes, let’s 
have religious education but not in public 
schools.” I am thoroughly convinced 
that there is such a close connection be- 
tween education and religion that no per- 
son can reach the maximum possibility of 
one without the other. After all when is 
a person thoroughly educated? 

One great educator says, “Everyone 
who has a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible may truly be called educated. A 
knowledge of the Bible without a college 
course is more valuable than a college 
course without the Bible.” (Professor 
Wm. Lyon Phelps, Yale.) 

Too, there are those who say, “Theo- 
logical disputes help to prevent the har- 
mony that is necessary for national de- 
fense and religion must not be reckoned 
with in the public schools. Therefore, 
we must continue our hands-off policy 
and let the church fulfil its teaching 
duties. “I heartily agree that the church 
should fulfil its teaching duties, but re- 
gretfully to all concerned it has lagged 
far behind and has a record of failure so 
to speak in this respect. 

After all who makes up the body of 
the church? Is not the Christian edu- 
cator, the Christian teacher, the Christian 
principal, the Christian professor, the 
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Christian superintendent and the Chris- 
tian supervisor each one a support in the 
weak or strong pillars of his church. And 
if he fails in his daily effort to contribute 
to its strength, is he not responsible for 
its weakened state? I am conscious of 
the fact that there is a large number of 
consecrated educators who have recog- 
nized the difficult problems of the various 
churches and are conscientiously giving 
them a helping hand. Many teachers 
teach in the church schools and act as 
advisors to young people’s societies in 
the churches. Truly they are to be com- 
mended for their contribution. But again 
I ask, “Does this reach far enough?” 
What about the boys and girls who do 
not come under the spiritual influences 
of this Christian teaching because of the 
fact that only within the church bound- 
aries is the Word allowed to be taught? 
Only here must there be religious educa- 
tion. In the classrooms of public edu- 
cation where the majority of our boys 
and girls may be reached the Bible must 
be only read. Yes, read I say but not 
taught. Religious teachings as found in 
the Book of all books is strictly forbid- 
den. 

Why do we think the child can dis- 
cover religious ideas himself? Do we 
expect him to discover scientific prin- 
ciples for himself? No, we teach him 
these truths at the same time knowing 
that perhaps some day he will discard 
these teachings as newer principles are 
discovered. Then when new ones are 
uncovered the grown-up child shall be 
able to accept or reject them only be- 
cause he has had rich background of 
science experience with which to judge. 
Then why do we not apply the same to 
religious ideas and truths and equip him 
to think in terms of use and religious 
experiences? No, we must only read 
a portion of the scriptures and sit silently 
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for its digestion. I never think of these 
things that I do not recall my experience 
with a little first grade girl. She was a 
child who would take anything that did 
not belong to her if she could slip it 
away and conceal it in her desk. If a 
pencil, tablet, or crayon was reported 
missing the lost and found area was 
usually Betty’s desk. But every morning 
when I called for Bible quotations from 
the class Betty would invariably respond 
with, “Thou shalt not steal.” To Betty 
these were mere words. She had no 
understanding of the need of applying 
these Bible truths to her daily life. She 
had no conception of their meaning. And 
if I should sit down and teach little 
Betty their meaning I would be violating 
the Constitution. 

Seriously, I want to ask, “How are we 
going to be able to maintain our stand- 
ards as a Christian nation if our educa- 
tional institutions do not cooperate with 
our other two great institutions, the home 
and the church, and lift up the religious 
principles to a higher level than we now 
find them? How are we to build Chris- 


tian homes when our boys and girls, who 
are parents and citizens of tomorrow 
have no knowledge of the principles and 
teachings of the Master Teacher? Many 
of them do not have this training in the 
home. Statistics show less than fifty per 
cent of our young people are enrolled in 
our Sabbath Schools. Then upon whom 
does this responsibility fall? 

Christian educators, have we not too 
long allowed ourselves to believe the 
situation is too full of dynamite to touch? 
Is it not time we were ridding ourselves 
of sectarian animosities and such church 
differences that would hinder our laying 
a foundation for learning that has the 
solid rock of God’s eternal Word at its 
base? Surely we need to remember that 
no problem in education has ever been 
solved by refusing to face the issues. Let 
us seriously ask ourselves these ques- 
tions: Do we need more national laws or 
more religion? Do we need more in- 
tellectual power or more moral power? 
Do we need more knowledge or more 
character development? Do we need 
more education or more spiritual con- 
secration? 





Services of Library 


O MAKE teaching interesting, appeal- 
ing, and effective, the teacher must 
love the profession, accept with pride the 
responsibilities involved, and sense the 
importance of the services rendered, but 
he must also have adequate equipment 
and learning materials with which to 
work. 
One of the great joys of teaching is to 
have supplementary material to attract 
each student to the vital points of the sub- 


Extension Division 


ALMEDA L. LEAKE 
Director 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


ject matter being studied. The teacher 
and student may have this supplementary 
material advocated for effective teaching 
and study, if they will write to the 
Library Extension Division in Frankfort. 

The Library Extension Division is 
located in the rear of the Old Capitol 
in Frankfort. It has supplied schools 
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throughout the state with supplementary 
reading material from the time of its in- 
ception in 1910 to date. Since many 
teachers and students have not been in- 
formed of the serviees of this Division, 
the following information will reveal 
what this Division has to offer. 


The two services the Library Extension 
Division gives to schools are 


1. TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


This collection of books is under the 
supervision of a professionally trained 
librarian who knows book selection, 
teachers’ needs, child psychology and the 
library situation in Kentucky. This col- 
lection contains approximately 26,000 
volumes. 

A traveling library is a group of 50 
books of recreational and informational 
nature, furnished free by the state except 
for the transportation charges of $2.10. 
The books cover all ages. Mimeographed, 
up-to-date lists for grades 1-4, grades 5-8, 
and high school and adult are available 
for the teachers to select their own books 
for their particular grade level, if they 
will write to us and request the type of 
list desired. If the teacher prefers, a 
library will be selected for him, if he will 
indicate the grade levels desired. Schools 
of small enrollment may have only one 
traveling library at a time. Larger 
schools may have a traveling library for 


grades 1-4, 5-8 and high school. 


The traveling library is shipped in a 
wooden box that may serve as a case 
while the books are in use in a school 
room. A key accompanies the case and 
may be used for the protection of books, 
if necessary, while in your charge. If 
the wooden case is not needed for pro- 
tection and shelving purposes, the books 
may be shipped in a cardboard box. 
Many teachers come by the Library Ex- 
tension Division and get a traveling li- 
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brary to avoid the transportation charges. 
This can be done by any teacher who 


desires. These traveling libraries may 
be returned any time during the school 
year or kept a full school term if the 
teacher will request a full term loan 
when he writes for the library. If the 
teacher returns a traveling library be- 
fore the end of the school year, he may 
borrow another one if he desires. 

The Kentuckians’ Library may be used 
by any person living in Kentucky. This 
collection consists of 12,000 books, ap- 
proximately 70 magazines currently re- 
ceived, hundreds of pamphlets and news- 
paper clippings. This collection covers 
all subjects and is informational, recrea- 
tional, vocational and avocational in 
nature. These books are particularly 
desirable for the teacher who wants ad- 
ditional materials to aid in developing 
units in the subjects he teaches. It is our 
aim~-to supplement the elementary and 





SUPERIOR SOUND"FILM PROJECTION! 


Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 


This 16mm sound-on-film pro- 
jector is quiet, cool, easy to use 

. shows clear, brilliant pic- 
tures . . . sound is true, clear, 
and undistorted at every vol- 
ume level. 





To assist owners and prospective 
owners in the effective use of this 
quality motion picture equipment in 
auditoriums and classrooms Bell & 
Howell has _ published Acoustic 
Treatment of Auditoriums and Archi- 
tects Visual Equipment Handbook. 
Write or come in and see us today 
for your free copies of these helpful 
pamphlets. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


911 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





178 Walnut Street 
Lexington 34, Kentucky 
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high school libraries in the state. Many 
teachers write to us for a group of books 
on a certain phase of history, the Roman- 
tic period in English literature, further 
information on the latest scientific de- 
velopments and references to meet their 
current curriculum needs. Debate teams 
in high schools are supplied with their 
requested debate material by our pro- 
fessionally trained reference librarian 
who is in charge of The Kentuckians’ 
Library. Students ask for material to 
aid them in writing their term reports. 

A monthly booklist goes out to every 
current borrower on our mailing list to 
notify him of the recent books received 
and available in the Division. 

This service costs the teacher and stu- 
dent absolutely nothing except the post- 
age to and from Frankfort on packages 
of books, magazines, etc., sent them. If 
the teacher and student will apply to the 
Library Extension Division for an ap- 
plication card, sign it, have it counter- 
signed by a taxpayer and return to the 
office, requests will be filled in 24 hours, 
if the materials asked for are available. 

Current books and magazines are 
loaned for a two weeks’ period—all other 
material is loaned for one month. Books 
may be renewed if no other requests for 
them have been received during the loan 
period. 

Kentucky teachers will find added 
pleasure and new zeal in their important 
profession if they can be assured of extra 
materials to supplement their school li- 
braries and textbooks. Students will ap- 
preciate their prescribed curricula more 


if they are aware of books that are ap- 
pealing, alive, interesting and free. 

The plan the Library Extension Di- 
vision has to offer all teachers and stu- 
dents in Kentucky desiring extra material 
is workable and feasible. The entire 
staff of the Division is anxious to serve 
in this capacity. Our cooperation is 
offered to make available to you learning 
materials which will make your work 
more interesting and your teaching more 
effective. 





Kentucky Council of Teachers 
The Kentucky Council of Teachers of 

English will meet in Louisville during 
K.E.A. As this is the first full scale 
meeting since before the war, it seems 
essential that a program be arranged to 
accord with the changes which are be- 
coming a part of the plan of post war 
education. The responsibility of adjust- 
ing the English curriculum to meet these 
changes rests upon the English teachers 
of the state, and it is important that each 
teacher contribute the results of her 
thinking on this problem. Will you 
please write out a list of topics which 
you think should be discussed at the 
Louisville meeting and mail them to me? 
These will be used in planning the pro- 
gram. Plan now to attend the Kentucky 
Council of Teachers of English meeting 
in April. 

—Grace Anderson, President 

Kentucky Council of Teachers 

of English 

University School 

Lexington, Kentucky. 


K. E. A. CONVENTION 


will be held in Louisville, Ky. 
April 10, 11, 12, 1946. 
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ScHOOL Earl Cocanougher 
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ScHOOL 


bres W. S. Milburn 
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Grayson County 


Albert S. Brandeis School, Louisville 





The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 


**To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road, as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consis- 
tently splendid service from your 
staff never fails to give me the 
feeling that I am coming back to 
an extra-efficient home.?? 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 
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President—Tom Rowland, Vanceburg, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland, Ky. 


Nortuean Distaict: 


President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton, Ky. 


Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 


Centaat Distaict: 


President—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


OzrarTMent oy SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Department oF Et Tarr E 





President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 


Department or Srconpary Epucation: 


President—F. 1. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 


President—Dr. Alberta W. Server, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President— i 
Secretary— No report 
Conf of Mathematics Teachers: 





President—Miss Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Sei Bone, Madisonville, 
y. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


Department or Sxconpary ScHooL 
PRINCIPALS : 

President—W. F. Russell, Flemings- 
burg, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Emma J, Woerner, 
Louisville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF Fine Ants: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Fred P. Giles, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DerartMent oF V aL E: : 
President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 





Agricultural Education: 
President— 
Secretary— No report 
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Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 

President—S. G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Read, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President— 
Ss <r) No report 


Home Economies Education: 
President—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 


y- 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretery—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


Derartment oF Hicuer Epucarion: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
President—Fred L. Edwards, Center, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. Thomas, 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Visual Education Association: 
President—G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, 


y- 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 

President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
—_ Teachers College, Morehead, 
y. 

Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


K ion of Supervisors of 


Student Teaching: 
oe C. Graham, Berea, 
ye 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
: ~aa of Kentucky, Lexington, 
y. 





Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
foe} 


Secretary— No report 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lisrany Group CoNFERENCE: 
President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 


School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


International Relations Section: 
President— 
Secretary— No report 

Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 

President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 
Association: 

President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky A iati of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 





-*DEPARTMENT OF CLassnoom TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
a) 

Secretary— No report 

Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools: 

President—Dr. J. K. Long, Board of 
Education, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary—Dr. Paul P. Boyd, Uni- 

mee OTBty of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Kentucky Council of Special Education: 
President— 
Secretary— 

Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion: 

President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Industrial Arts: 

President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High Scheol, Louisville, Ky. 


No Report 


~ Boarp or Trustzzs or Tzacuer’s RetirEMENT SYSTEM: 


TIME EXPIRES 
January 1, 1948 





Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown...June 30, 1948 
stechibepassensbdesaisaceoal 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville... 
J. A. Caywood, Covi 


Lexington 


TIME EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 


June 30, 1946 





une 30, 1947 
June 30, 1948 





W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville. 


June 30, 1947 





Mrs. Lois Hawes, Fulton 


June 30, 1946 





Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 





Ted Sanford, Hender 
James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Commission ON Prorgssionat Eraics: 


Joe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, 


Louisville, Ky 


L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan 


June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 








Hon. John Fred Williams, Frankfort. 
Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort 


January 1, 1948 





January 1, 1948 


Hon. T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort-—..January 1, 1948 














Holland Rose, Benton, Ky 


a Morton Walker, duPont Manual, Louisville June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 

TIME EXPIRES TIME EXPIRES 
W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City, Ky. aacssssereeerseveeeeeJ une 80, 1946 

June 30, 1947 Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville, Ky June 30, 1945 

June 30,1948 J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 





February, Nineteen Forty-six 
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BOOK LOOKS 





Edited by A. J. Beeler 


THE PUBLISHERS PRESENT: 

WORLD BOOK CO.: “Radio and the 
School” by Woelfel and Tyler. A splendid 
evaluation of the work of radio in the modern 
school, with suggestions for uses and improve- 
ments. 

NOBLE AND NOBLE: “Improving Your 
Vocabulary and Spelling” by Ketchum and 
Greene. A unique and provocative presenta- 
tion of a difficult problem for secondary school 
students. The exercises are modern and stim- 
ulating. “Our Good Neighbors in Soviet Rus- 
sia” by West and Mitchell is a scholarly 
presentation, well-illustrated, of Russia 
throughout her history. Excellent for supple- 
mentary reading on history or its related sub- 
jects. 

EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
(Randolph, Wisconsin) : “Elementary Teach- 
ers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials.” An 
exhaustive list of materials of all kinds to be 
used in every subject. Indispensable for any 
alert school. $3.50. 

McCORMICK-MATHERS: “Puzzle Pages,” 
Books I and II, by Shelton and Tate, present 
new and attractive suggestions for seat work 
for grades 1 and 2. Highly valuable. 

D. C. HEATH AND CO.: “Fact and Opin- 
ion,” edited by Wood, Husband and Bacon, 
is an anthology of nonfiction prose of varied 
forms for high school readers. Valuable for 
type study and outside reading. “An Over- 
view of Elementary Education” by Baxter and 
Bradley presents an authoritative picture of 
the field, giving both general and specific help 
to new teachers and providing an important 
mode of checking for a more experienced 
teacher. 

WORLD BOOK CO.: “Juvenile Delin- 
quency and the School” by Wm. C. Kvaraceus 
is a detailed description and analysis of the 
Passaic Plan. It is so important that it needs 
to be read by every parent, teacher, and any- 
one else interested in the welfare of American 
youth. 

WINSTON: “Mathematics We Use” by 
Brueckner, Grossnickle, and Bedford is a 
three-book series for grades 7, 8, and 9, em- 
phasizing the number system and its social 
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significance. Modernity and practicality are 
its leading features, and the illustrations are 
numerous and attractive. 


FICTION 


THE BLACK ROSE by Thomas B. Costain. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3. Essentially a love 
story, this long, rich, and colorful novel re- 
mains especially memorable because of its his- 
torical background and the vividness of its 
setting. The son of the Earl of Lessford left 
his English home in the thirteenth century to 
explore the exotic possibilities of the Orient. 
Eventual return to his homeland is preceded 
by a series of thrilling incidents told in the 
very best form by a master hand. 


HEARTWOOD by Anne Miller Downes. J. 
P. Lippincott Co. $2.50. To acquire book 
knowledge and to learn another way of life 
Sammy Crocker left his mountain home and 
went to live with his aunt in a small Vermont 
village. Conflict followed him— in people, in 
philosophy, in manner of living, and in ro- 
mance. The story is engrossing and well-told; 
the author makes splendid use of her wide 
knowledge of the people and place of her 
novel. 

BEHOLD YOUR KING by Florence Mar- 
vyne Bauer. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. Follow- 
ing the successful pattern of a group of highly 
popular novels dealing with the life of Our 
Lord, this one combines a human aspect with 
scholarly historical accuracy to achieve its 
lofty purpose. The central figure is Jonathan 
of Cyrene, who meets Jesus of Galilee and 
becomes convinced of the power of His faith. 


VALLEY OF POWER by Eleanor Buckles. 
Creative Age Press. $2.50. Root Jonas went 
to the TVA valley as an engineer and ended 
up with a diplomatic position, very necessary 
to convince the inhabitants that they must 
sever the roots which had bound them to the 
land for many years. His contacts furnish a 
complete gallery of portraits which emerge 
clear and distinct. A love affair with the 
daughter of one of his severest critics adds 
impetus to his experiences and to those of 
this 7 absorbing and authoritative first 
novel. 
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Incorpora led i 


Stationers « Engravers « Jewelers 


Louisville Pop Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


We have been nearly fifty years building our reputation for QUALITY and 
GOOD VALUES and we have learned that Beneficial Service is the best com- 
modity any business ever has to sell. We cannot command patronage but we 
never relax our effort to deserve it. 























A testing program for Kentucky schools 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


The test that has won nation-wide recognition. A reliable and valid measure of grades 
2-9 of the modern curriculum, easily administered, scored, and interpreted. Complete 
and Partial Batteries and separate subject tests. Five forms. 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING jus Published 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS JUVENILE 


This series gives highly reliable results with a great saving DELINQUENCY 
of time in administration and scoring. Alpha Test is for 


the second half of first grade through grade four; Beta AND THE 
Test for grades 4-9; Gamma Test for high schools. SCHOOL 








For other dependable tests 
see our Catalog of Standard Tests 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Represented by 
Shockley Lockridge 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis 5 


By Kvaraceus 


























Short-Term Teachers 
Here Is Your Golden Opportunity! 


The Spring Quarter at the University of Kentucky does not open 
until March 25, and Wednesday, April 3 is the last date upon which 
a student may enter an organized class. Therefore many of you 
will be able, through this schedule, to enter the 1946 Spring Quarter. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO ATTEND THE UNIVERSITY AT A CON. 
VENIENT TIME TO YOU AND UNDER PERFECT CONDITIONS, AS NO SEASON 
OF THE YEAR IS MORE ENJOYABLE THAN SPRING. 


Forward looking teachers in Kentucky’s public school system have 
found the quarter system at the University the answer to their pro- 
gram of teaching and study. 








General information pamphlet available from the Registrar. 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 


Spring Quarter Begins March 25 























